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WASHINGTON’S FIRST INTERVIEW WITH MRS. CUSTIS. 


(See Plate.) 


Tue subject which our accomplished friend 
Darley has chosen for his pencil this month, and 
which Mr. Ellis has so elaborately and beautifully 
engraved, is taken from a very lively incident in 
the life of Washington. Itis thus delightfully nar- 
rdted in a memoir of Martha Washington in Long- 
acre’s American Portrait Gallery, which is by Mr. 


Sparks attributed to the pen of G. W. P. Custis, 


Esq., of Mount Vernon. 

*¢ It was in 1758 that an officer, attired in a mili- 
tary undress, and attended by a body servant, tall 
and militaire as his chief, crossed the ferry called 
Williams’, over the Pamunkey, a branch of the 
York river. On the boat touching the southern or 
New Kent side, the soldier’s progress was arrested 
by one of those personages who give the beau idéal 
of the Virginia gentleman of the old regime, the 
very soul of kindliness and hospitality. It was in 
vain that the soldier urged his business at Wil- 
liamsburg, important communications to the gov- 
ernor, &c. Mr. Chamberlayne, on whose domain 
the militaire had just landed, would hear of no 
excuse. Colonel Washington was a name and 


character so dear to all the Virginians, that his ; 


passing by one of the old castles of Virginia with- 
out calling and partaking of the hospitalities of the 
host, was entirely out of the question. The colo- 
nel, however, did not surrender at discretion, but 
stoutly maintained his ground, till Chamberlayne, 
bringing up his reserve in the intimation that he 
would introduce his friend to a young and charm- 
ing widow then beneath his roof, the soldier ca- 
pitulated on condition that he should dine—only 
dine—and then, by pressing his charger and bor- 
rowing of the night he would reach Williamsburg 
before His Excellency could shake off his morning 
slumbers. Orders were accordingly issued to Bi- 


shop, the colonel’s body servant and faithful fol- 
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lower, who, together with a fine English charger, 
had been bequeathed by the dying Braddock to 
Major Washington, on the famed and fatal field of 
the Monongahela. Bishop, bred in the school of 
European discipline, raised his-hand to his cap, as 
much as to say, ‘ Your honour’s orders shall be 
obeyed.’ 

‘¢ The colonel now proceeded to the mansion, 
and was introduced to various guests, (for when 
was a Virginian domicil of the olden time without 
guests ?) and above all, to the charmimg widow. 
Tradition relates that they were mutually pleased 
on this their first interview; nor is it remarkable. 
They were of an age when impressions are strong- 
est. The lady was fair to behold, of fascinating 
manners, and splendidly endowed with worldly 
benefits; the hero, fresh from his early fields, re- 
dolent of fame, and with a form on which ‘ every 
god did seem to set his seal to give the world as- 
surance of a man.’ 

‘¢ The morning passed pleasantly; evening came, 
with Bishop, true to his orders and firm at his 
post, holding the favourite charger with one hand, 
while the other was waiting to offer the ready stir- 
rup. The sun sank in the horizon, and yet the 
colonel appeared not; and then the old soldier 
marveled at his chief's delay. ‘*Twas strange, 
*twas passing strange ;’ surely he was not wont to 
be a single moment behind his appointments, for 
he was the most punctual of all punctual men. 
Meantime, the host enjoyed the scene of the vete- 
ran on duty at the gate, while the colonel was so 
agreeably employed in the parlour; and proclaim- 
ing that no guest ever left his house after sunset, 
his military visitor was without much difficulty 
persuaded to order Bishop to put up the horses for 
the night. The sun rode high in the heavens the 
next day, when the enamoured soldier pressed with 
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his spur his charger’s side and speeded on his way 
to the seat of government, where, having dispatch- 
ed his public business, he retraced his steps, and 
at the White House the engagement took place, 
with preparations for the marriage. 

** And much hath the biographer heard of that 
marriage from gray-haired domestics, who waited 
at the board where love made the feast and Wash- 
ington was the guest. And rare and high was the 
revelry at that palmy period of Virginia’s festal 
age, for many were gathered to that marriage of 
the good, the great, the gifted and the gay, while 
Virginia, with joyous acclamation, hailed in her 
youthful hero a prosperous and happy bridegroom. 

***¢ And so you remember when Colonel Wash- 
ington came a-courting of your mistress?’ said the 
biographer to old Cully in his hundredth year. 

*** Ay, master, that I do,’ replied this ancient 
family servant, who had lived to see five genera- 
tions; ‘ great times, sir, great times; shall never 
seé the like again.’ 

**¢ And Washington looked something like a 
man, a proper man—hey, Cully ?” 
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*** Never seed the like, sir; never the likes of 
him, though I have seen many in my day: so tall, 
so straight—and then he sat a horse and rode with 
such an air! Ah, sir, he was like no one else. 
Many of the grandest gentlemen in their gold lace 
were at the wedding, but none looked like the man 
himself.’ 

** Strong, indeed, must have been the impressions 
which the person and manner of Washington made 
upon the rude, ‘ untutored mind’ of this poor ne- 
gro, since the lapse of three quarters of a century 
had not sufficed to efface them. 

‘* The precise date of the marriage the biogra- 
pher has been unable to discover, having in vain 
searched among the records of the vestry of St. 
Peter’s church, New Kent, of which the reverend 
Mr. Mossom, a Cambridge scholar, was the rector, 
and performed the ceremony, it is believed, about 
1759. <A short time after their marriage, Colonel 
and Lapy WAsHINGTON removed to Mount Vernon, 
on the Potomac, and permanently settled there.’’ 
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As oaks beneath a stormy sky, when struggling with the 
blast, 

Spread forth their arms in firmer strength and strike their 
roots more fast, 

So firm the Pilgrim Spirit proved to battle with its foes,— 

So deep it seut its living root to bless the home it chose. 

Oh! faithful was that Pilgrim Band; in toil, and want, 
and death, 

They planted in a savage land the holy Christian faith— 

And deemed this rough, dark Wilderness the place by 
Mercy blest, 

Where they might, unrestricted, keep the Sabbath’s holy 
rest. 


And thus they dwelt in faith and prayer, by men regarded 


not— 

A staff which Pride had cast aside, and haughty Strength 
forgot; 

And Europe’s Sovereigns never dreamed what potency 
was given 

The human mind, when free to find the Bible way to 
heaven. 

The Pilgrim liv’d—it matter’d not—in Courts he ne’er ap- 
pear’d; 

The Pilgrim died—’twas heeded not—his dirge was never 
heard: 


But Europe learned the heritage the Pilgrims held in trust, 

And how the Sons were taught to guard the Fathers’ faith 
and dust: 

’T was proven when the Briton came, with menace fierce 
and deep, 

Like lion o’er a cowering flock, this rebel land to sweep! 


FREEDOM’S HISTORY. 


HALE. 


As torrents leap adown the hills by thunder tempests 
crossed— 

As snow wreaths harden in the vales beneath the win- 
ter’s frost— 

So cold rebukes from kingly power their loyal feelings 
froze, 

And thus the Pilgrim Sons leap’d forth to meet their British 
foes. 

The Pilgrim Sons, well trained were they for deeds of 
high emprise— 

The Bible lore, the Sabbath rest had made them strong 
and wise ; 

Their voice uproused each burdened heart to break op- 
pression’s rod— 

And Freedom’s Host, like Israel’s, stood, sustained by 


trust in God: 

Stood, and defied that brave old Land, whose lion Banner 
high, 

O’er prostrate Gaul and humbled Spain had shook in vic- 
tory, 

And swept the seas in regal pride, like conder on the 
air, 

And Mistress of the Ocean ruled, whose empire none 
might dare: 

Stood, and defied, and triumphed too, and from that war 
came forth, 

As comes the sun in morning strength to bless the waiting 
earth— 

A sovereign People, free, and formed as Freedom’s Priests 
to stand, 

And from her glowing Altar light the fanes of every 
land, 
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ROYALTY. 


I OF “SKETCHES ABROAD.” 


WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR THIS MAGAZINE BY A CELEBRATED AMERICAN LITERARY LADY NOW TRAVELING IN EUROPE. 


Lonpon, January, 1846. 

THE queen ! 

Humph! it may be imagined that, from my re- 
publican habits and education, I felt no particular 
reverence or affection for those who rule by “ right 
divine.” 

But I had a woman’s curiosity, nevertheless, 
and, ashamed to confess it, I longed to see a queen 
—a real flesh and blood ruler of millions of toiling 
and suffering, and grumbling, yet loyal human 
kind. 

I longed to see her in her woman’s estate, not 
surrounded by the pomp and dignity of public 
cares, for I could imagine all the imposing arti- 
ficialities of such a condition, but by the careless 
trifles of domestic life. 

In short, I yearned to see what Her Majesty 
looked like, en famille, as a wife and mother; to 
note if she differed, except in rank, from the rest 
of her sex, and to guess, like a true Yankee, if, 
with every wish anticipated and every source of 
social anxiety removed, she was happier than us 
all. 

This was very natural, and so I concluded to 
accompany a party of friends to Windsor Castle, 
the royal abode. 

Everybody has seen London ;—everybody has 
seen it in print, at least, if they have not threaded 
its crowded and elegant but shockingly dirty 
streets, nor breathed its phlegm-provoking atmo- 
sphere of mingled fog and soot. Everybody, how- 
ever, has not seen Windsor, except in its externals, 
thought I; and now that its gates have been closed, 
by the new order of Her Majesty, to the great mul- 
titude, everybody will have but a slender chance 
of becoming familiar with the interesting details of 
the palace for some time to come. 

It was a lovely morning when we left London. 
The almanac pronounced it midwinter, but the air 
was bland, the sky—for a wonder—cloudless in its 
blue, and the daisy here and there modestly uplift- 
ing its pale face amid the green grass, seemed to 
me to be timidly listening for the footstep of its 
mother—Spring. 

I love the open air; I love the good old-fashion- 
ed mode of travel, the ample coach or comfortable 
carriage, the merry roll of the wheels, the pawing 
of the impatient steeds, and the pleasant gait that 
enables one to gaze leisurely around at remarkable 
objects and passing people. Railroads are the in- 
vention, not of an age of luxury, but of trade. 
They are admirable as business facilities; they 
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suit the manifold exigencies of commerce, but, 
alas! they destroy all the tardier opportunities for 
observation and remark. They are strikingly 
adapted for those who simply desire to travel, but 
they furnish no aliment for those who wish also to 
think. 

A private carriage, therefore, conveyed us all as 
far as Ealing. Thence we took the Great Western 
railway to Slough, where vehicles of every charac- 
ter can be at any moment commanded for Windsor, 
distant only a little over two miles. 

Leaving Harley street, Cavendish Square, our 
route to Ealing lay through Piccadilly, the grand 
west-end locale of aristocracy and fashion. Then 
came Hyde Park, with its deeply-foliaged forest 
paths; its artificial river, on whose glassy bosom 
reposed a multitude of rare and costly aquatic 
birds; its mimic waterfall, and its broad road filled 
with gallant equestrians or with equipages, the 
coroneted ornaments, if not the sumptuous finish 
and liveried attendance of which, spoke of pomp 
and wealth, and power and nobility. 

Next came Kensington Gardens; the barracks, 
with officers in splendid uniform, and tall cavalry 
with long swords and short jackets, and with dimi- 
nutive caps suspended upon the smallest possible 
number of hairs upon one side of the head; Ken- 
sington Palace, with its quaint old walls and win- 
dows, its primly-graveled approach, and its armed 
sentinels at the gate perspiring under the accumu- 
lated weight of their importance and of a fur cap 
of monstrous altitude and dimensions; and that 
portion of London which is denominated Kensing- 
ton itself, a showy street, with handsome dwellings 
and an abundance of stores, the front of many of 
them adorned with the national coat of arms, to 
signify that they enjoy the special patronage of 
royalty. 

We now turned into the great road to Brentford, 
studded with the villas of the affluent erected in 
every style of caprice and fashion. Many of them 
are the out-of-town domicile of merchants or re- 
tired traders, and some the quiet retreat of distin- 
guished individuals. Each has consulted his own 
taste in selecting a title for his residence, and it is 
amusing to peruse, painted conspicuously upon the 
gate pillars or the front wall, ‘‘ Daphne Cottage,”’ 
or ** Victoria Hall,’? or ‘‘ Waterloo Terrace,” or 
** Albert Villa,’ or ‘*Seringapatam Place,’ or 
‘< Trejago House,” to say nothing of a million or 
less of appellations, besides, indicative of the bap- 
tizer’s favourite pursuits or study, and embracing 
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nearly everything peculiar in poetry, romance, or 
the soberer sciences. 

The villages of Hammersmith and Turnham 
Green, both exhibiting a busy appearance, their 
main thoroughfares filled with omnibuses that run 
to and from London every few minutes during the 
day, next presented themselves. In the latter vil- 
lage, a very pretty little Gothic church, in the 
midst of an open and verdant public meadow of 
some extent that furnishes the name of this rural 
spot, invited our attention. The children frolick- 
ing over the level sward; the cattle laving them- 
selves in the crystal ponds at either extremity ; 
the many-shaped and beautiful cottages in the 
back-ground, and the solemn-looking church in 
the midst, with its tall, dark steeple, throwing its 
shadow over the laughing groups below, formed 
an exquisite picture for contemplation. 

Nor was the picture marred by the accessories 
of the turnpike in front, over which was passing at 
the moment an omnibus for Kew Bridge, laden 
both outside and inside with passengers; a mail- 
coach for some more distant village, the guard of it 
trilling ‘ Still so gently’? with very creditable skill 
wpon a bugle; the country postman, in his scarlet 
livery, driving at a rapid rate his spirited pony, 
and seated in his smail crimson wagon, with “ V. 
R.”’ and a gilded crown embellishing its blushing 
sides ; a patient donkey or two slowly pacing their 
way to market with vegetables; and last of ail; a 
wedding party, in a capacious carriage of dark 
green picked out with gold, four spanking gray 
post-horses, a cockaded coachman on the box, 
male and female attendants in the dicky behind, 
two postillions in white hats, white knee-breeches, 
white top boots, pink satin roundabouts, and with 
large white satin favours on their breasts, and a 
world of juvenile rogues pursuing the party and 
shouting ‘‘ huzza’’ at the top of their noisy lungs. 

We had only about a mile farther to proceed on 
the highway, but to me every step was replete with 
interest—the rural scenery of England is so un- 
like, in its loveliness, that of America. Instead of 
the grand and the terrible, here we have the gentle 
and touching; instead of the rugged and sublime, 
we have the bewitching and the beautiful. Here 
are all that we have read of in our childhood, all 
that the old poets have taught us to dream of in 
romance, and that our fingers have been taught to 
pencil, and we have so often vowed that we would 
give anything for our eyes to behold. Here is the 
veritable cottage embosomed in ivy, the tiny mill 
by the rippling stream, the thrush with his sweet 
song in the thorny hedge, the lark soaring away 
towards the blue sky, and all the other picturesque 
details of a scene, a fondness for which all of us 
naturally imbibed with our first knowledge of our 
mother tongue in our first acquaintance with the 
English language. 

We turned off the turnpike, and, oh, what sweet 
views of quiet beauty! The little lands, the green 
fields, the red-coated huntsmen shouting as they 
go, and the yelping hounds mad with joy rushing 
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along the wooded copse or plunging into the 
gaping ditch that would bar their impetuous pro- 
gress! 

** This,’’ said my companion, “is Gunnersbury 
Lane. It furnishes a delightful ride in summer, 
and the outspread landscape- on all sides from it 
has elicited universal admiration. That park in 
the distance, with the low wall surrounding it, and 
the ivy stealing in such dark masses over the aged 
bricks, encloses what was once the favourite pro- 
menade of the Princess Amelia. Her dwelling has 
long since been pulled down, but that large yellow 
building you may perceive half-concealed among 
the clustered trees, is now the residence of the 
Baroness Rothschild—a name ‘ familiar as house- 
hold words’ to all who have any out-of-doors as- 
sociation with the Mammon-worshiping multitude.”’ 

‘* And this curve of the road, where the wood- 
bine leaps so playfully up on the stile to geta 
glimpse at the traveler, and the grass is so worn 
and threadbare in its coat of poverty ?”’ 

** This,” said she, ** wears the romantic title of 
‘ Gipsy’s Corner.’ The Brentford road, which we 
have just left, was the theatre of many of the ex- 
ploits of the notorious Turpin. He levied contri- 
butions upon it as far as Hounslow, and this lane 
was also one of his favourite haunts. But the 
corner in question was a general rendezvous of the 
gipsies, who in their practice of palmistry bestow- 
ed ideal fortunes there upon the avaricious, and 
sweethearts upon those whose affections ran more 
upon Cupid than cupidity. The outcry of the 
neighbouring farmers about missing poultry, show- 
ed that the gipsies practised sundry other less 
equivocal arts for a subsistence, while ramours of 
daring highway robberies, and ultimately of one or 
two accompanied by a fearful shedding of human 
blood, led at last to judicial inquiries, when these 
mysterious wanderers suddenly disappeared. This 
corner has borne a doubtful reputation ever since, 
and is said to be visited yet o’ nights by ‘ the pale 
glimpses of the moon’ in an unmentionable way. 
At any rate, a barrel of sovereigns was disinterred 
there not long ago by a labourer who chanced to 
be turning up the earth for agricultural purposes.”’ 

Ah, what precious old remembrances were these ! 
How we looked back along the line of road to 
Hounslow, and thence by the pretty lane to the 
corner so full of themes of romance! Dick Tur- 
pin and the gipsies—who had not heard of them 
even in my own far-off country? What theatre in 
America had not its popular drama about the one, 
and what stage there had not been trodden by the 
dark-browed, bright-eyed representatives of the 
other? And who could forget Hounslow while 
Shakspeare’s highwaymen yet lived, while Falstaff, 
Bardolph, Poins and Pistol still kept their places 
in the public favour ? 

The lane wound along through fields cultivated 
like gardens on either side, until it spread out into 
broad unenclosed meadows in the ** Manor of Eal- 
ing,” and crossing the great road from Oxford 
street, hid itself in the foliage beyond. Here were 
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more children romping with each other and a pet 
donkey. A young farmer in his corduroy knee- 
breeches, cloth gaiters, substantial shoes and red 
vest, was evidently just off for ‘* Lun’un;’ his 
pipe in his mouth and his hands in his pockets, 
indicating deep abstraction. A wagoner in his 
smock-frock, elaborately needle-worked on the 
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' manufacture of a variety of original attitudes, or 
im carrying out some fantastic whim of the mo- 


breast, was whistling as he guided his team of 


stout Flemish horses also in the direction of the 
metropolis. At a cottage door stood a donkey 


cart containing three or four slabs, apparently of ; 
sparkling marble, each about one foot and a half 


wide and a yard in length. 

“It is salt,?? said my friend. “It is carried 
about for sale in this shape and sawed off in pieces 
of any size demanded. Salt is sold by the pound 
in this manner, not measured as in America.”’ 

By this time we had turned from the high road 
again, and suddenly found ourselves by the bridge 
that spanned the deep cut of the railway at Ealing 
station. 
the trains we awaited, to admire the neatness, 
adaptation, conveniences and completeness of the 
station houses on both sides of the railroad, al- 
though four different trains of cars stopped and 
passed on during our half-hour’s attendance. One 
was the express train, and dashed past us with 
frightful rapidity. It accomplishes daily the dis- 
tance from London to Exeter, a distance of one 
hundred and ninety-three miles, in four and a 
half hours! But then the railway is excellent in 
its construction; sentinels and warning-posts are 
maintained at almost every curve of the road; po- 
licemen in livery are on duty at every station, and 
everything is done with a methodical regularity and 
exactness that ensure both dispatch and security. 

We were soon pushing along behind what Mrs. 
Gamp, I think, calls a “‘ steam package,” at a rapid 
rate. Streams, swollen with the last night’s rains, 
and canals covered with boats, we seemed to fly 
over. Anon we plunged into the body of a hill, 
and emerging, flashed through a grove that inter- 
posed, but to find ourselves trembling over the 
brink of a precipice or gazing down upon some 
delicious landscape, with its vocal shrubbery, its 
winding footpath amid velvety hills, its gushing 
stream tumbling over jutting rocks, and its tasty 
white cottage smiling in the sunlight like a pro- 
tecting spirit over the whole. 

The cars paused for a moment at Hanwell, and 
we thereby obtained a bird’s-eye view—for we 
were elevated far above—of the celebrated lunatic 
asylum of this place. The range of buildings, to 
my eye, was full of sombre magnificence, and sug- 
gested sad reflections; but the scene on the lawn 
below was characteristic and attractive. Here 
were men and women all in motion. Some were 
wandering pensively along the gravel walk with 
downcast eye and hesitating step; some pressed 
the earth with a haughty tread and a form erect 
with affected dignity; a few galloped about as if 
they fancied they were actual inhabitants of pony- 
dom, while others employed themselves in the 
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But each, even in that crowd, 
performed his part alone. I strained my eyes in 
vain to see two, at least, together. There was no 
concert of action whatever between them; the 
social feeling had fled with the mysterious spirit of 
ratiocination. Each lived and moved in an ideal 
world of his own, and one peopled with shapes 
and images to suit his distempered imagination. 

Arrived at Slough station, the comprehensive 
and commodious arrangements of which compel 
one’s admiration, I had barely time to glance at a 
magnificent hotel that adorns the vicinity of the 
depot, and cast an unsatisfactory look at some of 
the royal carriages that had accompanied us by 
the train, before we were all hurried into an omni- 
bus and whirled off for Windsor. The carriages 
alluded to were of a plain brown colour, picked in 
with red, and with the exception of the crown, 
&c., on the panel, were quite unostentatious in 
appearance, though one of them had a rather for- 
midable arrangement displayed behind for offen- 
sive weapons. 

Passing through Eton, (pronounced Eeton,) cele- 
brated for its ancient and illustrious seminary, we 
crossed the river Thames and wound along the 
crooked main street of Windsor. We had several 
handsome views of the castle as we approached it, 
and, perched upon an extensive hill, the sides of 
which are thickly wooded and the foot washed by 
the rapid stream, the pile of buildings constituting 
this stronghold of authority presents at many pointe 
a highly romantic picture. The lofty Keep, or 
Round Tower in the centre, the scene of so many 
historical events, arrests the attention in a mo- 
ment; and how memory wells up from her stores 
of the past each graphic incident of the times, as 
the eye wanders up and down the fierce-looking 
stones or catches at the deep embrasurvs that once 
vomited forth the red death upon its assailants. 

Concluding to save time by avoiding the com- 
mon entrance upon the farther side of the hill, we 
crossed a narrow court and commenced a pretty 
steep ascent of one hundred and forty-four steps, 
which, after a most fatiguing journey, ushered us 
into the cloisters, containing memorials let into 
the wall of deceased military knights and others. 
Carefuliy picking our way through a labyrinth of 
galleries, we at length emerged into the spacious 
court-yard of the castle. Here a striking view 
presented itself. On one side of us, in the lower 
ward, was the famous collegiate church of St. 
George ; the low, square tower called Garter Hall ; 
the venerable wardrobe tower, with the ivy clasp- 
ing it in its close embrace ; Winchester, built by 
William de Wykeham; Julius Cesar’s tower, with 
its time-worn, irregular front,.and Salisbury, the 
residence of the bishop of the diocese. On the 
other side was Henry the Eighth’s gateway, with 
the bristling muskets of the sentinels, their scarlet 
coats heightening the general effect when seen 
against the dark stone. The residences of the 
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ecclesiastical officers of St. George’s chapel, and 
those of the military knights, the minor canons, 
lay clerks, &c., were scattered about us, and in 
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front rose the Round Tower itself, to a height of { 


nearly two hundred feet from the summit of an ar- 
tificial mount, and by its position between the two 
wards of the castle, commanding every avenue. 

We approached the low wall that overlooked 
the wide fosse that in the olden time surrounded 
the Keep, but instead of water beheld a sweet little 
garden occupying the bed of the ancient ditch, its 
pretty box-edged flower beds, its tiny gravel walks, 
and its shrubbery of evergreens, strangely in disso- 
nance with the anti-peaceful ideas associated with 
such a locality. 

Pres. nting our order for admission to a plethoric 
servant in waiting, whose rich livery was gold- 


laced in abundance, we discovered to our mortifi- » 
cation that the queen was present in the castle, { 


having just entertained the day before at a grand 
banquet a large party of the nobility. 
possible, therefore, to obtain a glimpse at the pri- 
vate apartments of Her Majesty, the portion of the 
castle we most longed to see. The state apart- 
ments we did not care to see, but I had heard 
much of the royal chapel, and we concluded to 
waste an hour in its examination. As the queen 
and her royal consort were expected to attend 
divine worship there within that hour, we thought 
it would afford us a rare opportunity to gratify our 
curiosity. As “‘a cat is free to contemplate a 
monarch,”’ Mr. Dickens says—certes, it is not too 
great a privilege for even republican humanity. 
The chapel is a grand one in every respect. 
The lofty pillars rise to the fretted roof, which is 
of elaborately sculptured stone, while the sunlight 
falling through the stained-glass windows, covers 
them with all the changing hues of the kaleido- 
scope, and makes them resemble at times gigantic 
colour-spirits abroad upon the silent earth. The 
glass in the windows is brilliantly coloured, and 
represents a number of events in Biblical history, 
the groups being generally designed by West. 
The organ is said to be the finest toned in Eng- 
land. It divides the nave from the choir of the 
chapel, and is ornamented to excess in gold, with 
the insignia of the garter. The floor of the choir 
where divine service is performed and the cere- 
mony of installing the knights of the garter takes 
place, is composed of alternate black and white 
diamond-shaped slabs of marble. The communion 
table is approached by an ascent of four steps, and 
upon it are massy golden candlesticks and a large 
golden dish, together with four gorgeously bound 
Bibles glittering with burnished gold. The roof is 
rich with carved work. The stalls (or seats) of the 
knights are ranged on either side of the choir, and 
over them, beneath a canopy of finished workman- 
ship, are suspended the helmet, crest, sword and 
mantle of each, while the banner of each floats just 
above. The stalls of the sovereign and the princes 
of the blood-royal are under the organ gallery, and 
that of the first is distinguished by curtains <nd a 
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canopy of purple velvet embroidered with gold 
fringe. The queen’s closet, which is fitted up for 
her accommodation during divine service, is a 
gallery furnished with chairs, curtains, &c., of 
garter-blue silk, the windows being filled with an- 
cient stained glass. The effect of the whole is 
really sublime ; the “‘ dim, religious light”’ through 
the great painted window over the aNar, contribut- 
ing to lend a solemn air to the impressive scene, 
that is singularly effective. 

One of the most remarkable things in the choir 
is a monument of finely-wrought steel over the 
tomb of Edward IV. One cannot conceive how 
the stubborn metal was ever made to yield to even 
the most consummate skill in the production of 
such delicate and artistical divisions. But the 
story connected with it is also peculiar. The mo- 
nument was finished by the cunning hand of a 
blacksmith of Antwerp, a genius of no common 
kind. He subsequently fell in love with a painter’s 
daughter. He wooed and won her heart, but her 
hand could only be bestowed upon a painter emi- 
nent in his profession. What will not love accom- 
plish? He devoted himself to the art, and became 
as famous with his pencil as he had previously 
been for the productions of his hammer and anvil. 
The man was Quentin Matys, the celebrated painter 
of ** The Misers.’? The republican forces at the 
defeat of Charles First, in 1642, despoiled this 
tomb of a large collection of trophies of gold and 
They plundered the dead without the 
slightest compunctions of conscience. 

The tombs of royalty and nobility are scattered 
here all around, showing the vanity of human 
grandeur and the final approximation of the great 
and lowly alike to the same common end. Eight 
recesses are divided off into separate private cha- 
pels for the remains of the members of distinguished 
families, and some of them contain marble figures 
and monuments of much beauty. 

Opposite the resting-place of Richard Beaucamp, 
Bishop of Salisbury and first Chancellor of the Order 
of the Garter, is a little arch which once contained 
a breviary of the Catholic Church, deposited by the 
bishop for the use of all who approached it. A 
folio black-letter Bible, attached by a brass chain 
to the old ring let into the stone, has been substi- 
tuted for the breviary. 

Peeping into a small chantry farther along, f 
beheld a strange old painting of John the Baptist. 
It is divided into three compartments, illustrating 
the three important eras of that martyr’s life. It 
was a capital specimen of the art at an early date, 
and very much resembled the pictures we see upon 
Chinese plates, the figures being stiff, dispropor- 
tioned and completely out of drawing, and the 
rules of perspective flagrantly violated. No doubt 
it was a gem when it was originally deposited in 
its cell; and, after all, one can only appreciate 
modern excellence by its comparison with the gro- 
tesque productions of the far past. 

There is a chaste monument and statue to the 
memory of the late Earl Harcourt in one of the 
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aisles, and upon the pedestal is executed in high 
relief the “‘ gallant exploit,’ as it is denominated, 
‘‘in which his lordship, with a handful of men, 
captured the American General Lee.’’ I confess 
that I felt a little regret that the capture of Earl 
Harcourt’s commander, Lord Cornwallis, did not 
occupy a place upon the other side of the pedestal, 
and thus complete the picture. *Twas a silly feel- 
ing to indulge in, but away from home one’s very 
heart-pulses seem identified with the honour and 
glory of one’s country. 

The grand ornament, however, of the royal 
chapel in the monumental way, is the cenotaph of 
her late Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte. 
It was erected by public subscription as a token of 
the popular feeling occasioned by her decease, and 
must have cost an immense sum. The body of the 
princess is represented as upon a bier, with loose 
drapery gracefully thrown over its whole length, 
from beneath the edge of which the right hand is 
carelessly projected. At each corner of the bier a 
female attendant, covered also at full length, is 
placed in an attitude of the most absorbing grief. 

The whole is exquisitely sculptured in white 
marble, and with such wonderful delicacy, that not 
only are the outlines of the several figures beauti- 
fully preserved, but while gazing with breathless 
admiration on the group, one can almost fancy that 
the drapery moves over the bosom of the mourners. 
I found it almost impossible to divest myself of the 
idea that I could distinctly trace the features, in 
one instance, beneath the marble veil that con- 
cealed them. 

In enveloping the faces of the attendants and 
leaving the intensity of their sorrow to the imagi- 
nation of the beholder, the artist has judiciously 
availed himself of one of the most triumphant 
efforts of genius handed down to us from antiquity. 

The apotheosis of the princess over the bier is, 
however, in shocking taste. The ascent of a spirit 
in a material form while her body is still present, 
is grossly inconsistent; nor is it lessened by the 
companionship of the two angels, one of whom is 
engaged in the functions of a dry nurse, and appears 
to be as much at ease in them as if she had been 
regularly educated to their performance. Only 
think of an angel in such a menial capacity ! 

There was much to see that was scarcely worth 
description ; and we were about to leave the royal 
chapel, at length, after wardering for some time 
up and down the hushed and solemn aisles, and 


gazing until we were weary at the proud effigies of | 


kings and warriors reposing on marble pillows, 
some with hands piously upraised in prayer, and 
petitioning (if I read the good old English inscrip- 
tions aright), for the prayers of all who approached 
them, while the idle emblems of temporary pomp 
and power garnered around them showed how they 
clung to earthly vanities even in death; and some 
clustered about with small sculptured figures re- 
presenting their sorrowing children, the little heads 
of which had been spitefully knocked off by the 
conquerors in some factious triumph—the castle 
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under the third Henry being alternately in posses- 
sion of both the contending factions, though even- 
tually surprised by Edward and made his general 
rendezvous—we were about to leave, when a stir 
in the aisle behind the altar drew us from a final 
contemplation of the delicious group in the ceno- 
taph of the Princess Charlotte, upon which the 
fading sunlight was throwing, through the. orange- 
painted glass, a warm glow of life that gave a mi- 
raculous effect to the almost breathing marble. 
The doors of the chapel were thrown open at this 
moment, and the grand organ began to gush out 
its song of religious praise in tones of full and mel- 
lifluous melody. We moved towards the point of 
general attention. 

A private door opened, and Queen Victoria with 
her royal consort, Prince Albert, stood before us. 

In another instant they had disappeared by a 
special entrance that led upward to the royal closet. 

In the bustle it was impossible to obtain more 
than a cursory glance at the royal couple, but it 
was satisfactory, for they passed in such proximity 
as to touch us, and my eyes at least were very 
naturally riveted upon them’as they approached 
us and disappeared. Indeed, I pored so absorb- 
edly over their features, that I utterly lost sight of 
their costume, and cannot for my life recollect 
what it was like, excepting that it was not outré 
enough to distract my attention. 

The queen is homely, and possesses by no means 
the face and form pictured to the multitude by the 
artist and engraver. The published likenesses of 
Her Majesty are excessively flattering. She is 
short in stature, and though not exactly etout, an 
accurate idea of her general figure may be present- 
ed by the somewhat inelegant but significant term 
*‘lumpy.’? It is certainly not dignified nor grace- 
ful. Nor is her face more prepossessing; round, 
full and heavy, it struck me as being remarkably 
characterless. If anything, it wore a mixed ex- 
pression of indolence and petulance. Perhaps this 
was the effect of some recent little domestic dif- 
ference between Her Majesty and the handsome 
prince. Such, at least, was the impression left upon 
my mind by a studied perusal of her countenance. 

Prince Albert is nearly the reverse of all this. 
He is both distingué in appearance and eminently 
good-looking. Above the medium height, neither 
stout nor slender, but extremely well proportioned, 
he seems in physical development admirably comme 
il faut, and moves with unaffected ease and dignity. 
The predominant expression of his face is good- 
natured insouciance, with a smile in the corner of 
his eye and lip that a consciousness of its gross 
impropriety alone with difficulty keeps from break- 
ing out on most occasions. He looked to us as if 
he would have given worlds to be able at times to 
clese his ears to the clanking of his golden fetters. 

*¢ Oh, isn’t he a duck!’ exclaimed a Windsor 
shopkeeper behind us to her gossip, as the object 
of my remarks faded from her sight. ‘ How I 
would like to give him just one good kiss and a 
hug, wouldn’t you ?”? 
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Unfortunately I could not catch the gossip’s 
whispered reply, but I suspect from the prince’s 
general popularity, that could he have listened to 
it, his amour propre would have suffered no morti- 
fication. In fact, the women of the royal house- 
hold, whatever they may think of the queen, ap- 
pear to entertain the warmest opinion of her con- 


sort. They conceive him 


“ 


so gay, so tender—the complete 
Nice man—the sweetest of the monarch’s suite.” 
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After leaving the chapel, we strolled about 
Windsor for another hour, but it is a.dull place at 
this season, and the edge of our curiosity having 
been taken off, we gazed upon minor curiosities 
with indifference. Rain coming up at the same 
time—it only rains three hundred and sixty-five 
days in the year in Great Britain—we hastily ga- 
thered together our scattered party, and were soon 
en route again for London. 
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THE BELOVED. 


BY D. B. WILSON. 


My thoughts will turn to early home, 
Where youth’s bright days were past; 
And while from friend to friend they roam, 

They hold one, dear one, fast. 


Her mild blue eyes and joyous face 
Were like the star-lit sky— 

Her lovely form and perfect grace 
Enchanted every eye. 


I knew her through life’s dawning hour, 
When smiles with tears could play ; 

And saw her, like an op’ning flower, 
New charms on charms display. 


I met her next, endeared to fame, 
When beauty’s buds had bloom’d ; 

Like rosy morn she gently came, 
With love’s soft blush illum’d. 


And next I saw her on her bier, 
With pale and wax-like face; 
Bedew’d with many a fallen tear 

From friendship’s last embrace. 


Before her noon-day reached its height 
Her sun for ever set; 

But left on virtue’s path a light 
That glows upon it yet. 


And such is life! a bud—a flower— 
And then a stricken stem; 

Its ordeal, whether sun or shower, 
To death will soon condemn. 


But death is life, and life is death, 
To saints like her, forgiven; 

The angel-hand that closed her breath 
Has borne her sou! to heaven. 


In dreams like life ’'ve seen her since, 
With bright, celestial brow; 

Her smiles, that perfect bliss evince, 
Seem beaming on me now. 


But ah! how can I cease to mourn 
Her absence, though she’s blest; 

My heart is like a lonely urn 
Entomb’d within my breast. 
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THE LITTLE MESSENGER. 


TO AN ABSENT WIFE. 


From dewy morn to silent eve 
We think and talk of her, 

And now we are resolved to send 
This litle Messenger. 


Go to the absent loved one—say, 
Low whispering in her ear, 
How happy we would be again 

If she were only here. 


Tell her we are “so lonesome” now, 
And daily mies her so; 

Though all too late, we ask ourselves, 
How could we let her go? 


And say we miss her at the board, 
In her accustomed chair, 

And round our quiet little hearth, 
And in the house of prayer. 


Teil her if she is only blest, 
That we will not complain; 
But every hour will seem an age, 
Until we meet again. 


And say we wish her health and joy— 
And don’t forget to tell, 

That in her distant western home, 
(Though lonely,) “all is well."—J. S. F. 











LETTERS FROM ROME.—TO THE EDITOR. 


LETTER FOURTH. 


Rome, January, 1846. 

My pear MApam—You must excuse me for not 
writing you more often, and pardon a little selfish- 
ness, for my time is much occupied, and my head 
has been so much confused that I cannot write as 
I would wish. I have also been quite unwell, but 
am now fast recovering. This climate is considered 
the best in Italy for those affected with pulmonary 
complaints, and always during the winter there 
are many consumptives here, who find the soft, 
damp climate to agree with them, and who could 
not live in an exposed situation with a more 
bracing air. The longer I reside here the more 
my love for the place increases. I have given up 
all idea of going to Naples until after Easter. 
There is a world of art here, and I have enjoyed 
myself so much amidst the galleries of paintings 
and sculpture, that I begin almost to dread return- 
ing to America. You are aware that I have always 
been partial to Italy and Italian literature, and I 
take great delight in hearing spoken the ‘‘ soft, 
bastard Latin.” 

I wrote you some time since a letter about sculp- 
ture I hardly know what. I think I wrote you or 
J last summer of my acquaintance with M 
and wife, of Newilly. It, perhaps, may interest 
you to hear the particulars, as the lady, Madame 
M » was of so much service to me in forming 
my taste for paintings. Indeed, I believe I owe to 
woman all the happiness I ever experienced. But 
to my story. I was one féte day at St. Cloud early 
last summer, and having visited the apartments of 
Louis Philippe in the chateau, was loitering around 
a sheet of water under the windows, watching the 
graceful movements of several swans. I observed 
some fifteen or twenty persons clustered around a 
gate which led to the private gardens of the king. 
By the time I could join them the custode came 
with a key, and he unlocking the gate, I passed in 
with the party, thinking it was free to all; but as 
we went up a little terrace, I found that we were 
counted and that the key was turned upon us. 
Seeing I had entered with a private party, I lin- 
gered behind. This garden, which was laid out 
by Le Notre, is one of the most charming places 
in the world, especially in the month of June. 
Shrubbery and flowers are cultivated upon low 
terraces to the height of nearly two hundred feet, 
and quite close to the chateau. The effect from 
the bottom is that of a mountain of flowers, inter- 
spersed with light and delicate fountains. I ob- 
served, however, that an Englishman, accompanied 
by two ladies and a child, were detached from the 
main party, and watched me with some curiosity. 











Soon the gentleman, leaving the ladies a short 
distance, came up with me and addressed me in 
French—*‘ Vous étes Anglais, monsieur ?°? 

‘* Non, monsieur; je suis Americain,’’ I replied. 

**Oh, well,’ said he, ‘‘it is nearly the same 
thing ; I have been in your country.”’ 

We walked along towards his companions, who 
remained smiling during this interview. We ex- 
changed cards, and I was introduced to his wife. 
She was tall, well-formed, handsome, about thirty 
years of age, with dark hair and dark eyes of a 
most brilliant expression. She informed me that 
she saw I was a stranger, and had sent her hus- 
band to speak to me; that they were residing at 
Neuiliy during the summer, and that a few years 
ago they had passed several weeks in Philadelphia. 
During our ramble of several hours around the 
garden and park, we became quite sociable. I 
told her of my intention of going to Italy in the 
winter. 

** Oh,’ said she, **I envy you; there is so much 
art in Italy. Are you fond of paintings?’ 

I replied I was. She asked me what were my 
favourites in the Louvre. I was unable to answer; 
for, in fact, I had been there but once or twice. 
She asked me if I liked Murillo’s paintings. I 
told her I did, and by chance happened to remem- 
ber his own portrait in the Spanish gallery. 

**T am very fond of his works,’’ said she, *‘ and 
have seen his masterpieces at Seville.’’ 

She then asked me about Italian paintings. I 
told her I was more fond of French paintings, and 
preferred the galleries of the Luxembourg. 

**Oh, well,” said she; ‘“‘ have you ever seen 
many paintings ?”’ 

I frankly told her I had not. 

** Well, go for several days,’’ said she, “‘ to the 
Louvre, and study such and such pictures’*—which 
she designated being by Murillo, Raphael, and 
other Italian masters—‘‘and your ideas will 
change. I go often to the Louvre,’ she continued, 
** and find it one of the greatest pleasures in ex- 
istence.”? 

She was very enthusiastic in talking about art, and 
her agreeable manners and conversation interested 
me very much. I place the day upon which I met 
her as one of the brightest in my existence. I 
have marked it with a white stone. Need I say to 
you that I profited by her instructions? I was ever 
after, during my stay in Paris, a frequent visitor at 
the Louvre, and every day I spent there added to 
my happiness. I learned to distinguish the different 
schools, and selected my favourites. Her words 


proved true—my ideas did change. I now care 
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little for the French school of painting, with the 
exception of a few of the old masters. Their 
modern paintings are like the people, too manner- 
ed. If a French artist wishes to represent a figure 
at devotion, he will place it in a devoted attitude, 
very devoted, and yet at the same time it will seem 
to say to the spectator, ‘“‘See how devoted I am.”’ 
There will not be that seeming forgetfulness of 
eelf, that abandonment of the world, which you 
will find in the Italian schools. 

The attention which I paid to art in France has 
prepared me to appreciate Rome, and I have to 
thank Madam M » and often think of her, I 
assure you. G » my companion in Rome, is a 
young Englishman, about a year out of college. 
He gave a course of lectures on art before the 
Royal Architectural Society last winter, and knows 
the order of every column, frieze, architrave and 
cornice in Italy, besides being an excellent judge 
of paintings. We agree exceedingly well, and 
most generally visit the galleries of art together. 
We have been the past week visiting some of the 
principal palaces here. First, the Borghese Pa- 
lace. I do not think it will interest you to know 
by whom it was built or for whom, but will inform 
you that there are over seventeen hundred paint- 
ings there. Tc describe these I have neither the 
inclination nor power—and then they have been 
described many times. But a description of a paint- 
ing is very unsatisfactory unless you are before it, 
or are an artist. I will mention a few of the most 
famous and those which pleased me, that you may 
compare notes if you should ever pass through the 
same galleries. First, the Cumaen Sybil, by Do- 
menichino; the Chase of Diana, by the same artist ; 
St. Anthony Preaching to the Fishes, by Paul Ve- 
ronese; Descent from the Cross, by Raphael; the 
portrait of Cesar Borgia by the same; the Return 
of the Prodigal, by Guercino, and a Holy Family, 
by Giulio Romano. In the Barberini Palace is La 
Bella Fornarina of Raphael, and the sweet head of 
Beatrice Cenci by Guido, copies of which you have 
seen, and whose history Shelley has woven into 
poetry that will live for ages. 

I spent a morning a short time since in a palace 
not far distant, where the Aurora by Guido is 
found. This is a beautiful creation. A poet’s 
mind is here depicted if it never was before. The 
beauty, the grace, the light and delicate arrange- 
ment of the drapery, charm one like a pleasant 
dream in midsummer. 

I have also been to the Corsini Palace. Here 
are many fine paintings; the famous Ecce Homo, 
by Guercino—but the gem to me is the Madonna 
by Murillo. Ifthe sin of covetousness can be laid 
to me, it is for this picture. The portraits of this 
family interested me; indeed, the blood runs fast 
as one walks through the halls of this famous 
family. I lounged away several hours here, think- 
ing of their strifes with the Colonna and Orsini. 

There are over forty palaces here worth visiting. 
The air in them is generally temperate ; and one 
if he chooses can spend the most of his time in 
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regal magnificence, gazing on the most beautiful 
creations of art. I am fond of Grecian fable, and 
there are many landscapes illustrating scenes in 
that land; some by Poussin please me much. I 
never visit one of these galleries without returning 
with the feeling, as it were, of being a better man. 
You see in one of them, perhaps, twenty or thirty 
different illustrations of Scripture ; then you turn 
to some fine head of some distinguished man of 
the fifteenth or sixteenth century, some sunny land- 
scape by Claude, or some historical piece by one 
of the many painters of days gone by. 

These pictures are mellowed by age, and the 
artists seem to have had extraordinary power in 
placing upon canvas their conceptions. They evi- 
dently understood well the human form and mind, 
or they could not have painted with so much free- 
dom. 

I will close this by enclosing you a few extracts 
from my late readings. They are from the writings 
of Carlo Bini, a merchant of Leghorn, deceased 
in November, 1842. They may interest you to 
know how an Italian talks of love and the ladies. 


FRAGMENTS. 


*¢ Considering all, men are of much less worth 
than women. They boast of mind, perhaps, and 
a thousand other qualities, which, after all, they 
have no occasion for. When have we the sweet- 
ness, the courage, the heavenly patience, which in 
certain epochs of life make woman sublime.’ 





‘* Woman alone understands fully the holy vir- 
tue of sacrifice. Man will never know how to 
love like woman.”? 

** When woman loves truly, she loves as man 
will never know. In this, woman is of a texture 
much finer than man: all her soul is a melody of 
love, sweet, profound, lasting. Woman is a ray 
created by God to illumine the obscure and rough 
shades of this world. When I speak thus, I do 
not mean all; I mean woman, pure, dear, gentle 
and spiritual. The vulgar affirm that woman’s 
love is not lasting. I do not believe them. Wo- 
man, also, has not been comprehended but by a 
few pure and sublime hearts. She is a weak crea- 
ture, unarmed, and has always been oppressed and 
calumniated. And if woman is sometimes incon- 
stant in love, it is because man often takes too 
soon the impulses of his brutal nature, ceases too 
soon to merit love.”? 

** A woman slight and fragile, carelessly may 
place madness in a potent heart, confusion in a 
strong intellect, break and reduce to powder aqill 
of iron, and all this would happen without incon- 
veniency, without losing a minute’s sleep, with 
the same nonchalance as she would place a pin.”? 





** The first cause of the bad education of women 
are the men, who do not know or do not wish 

















STANZAS. 








ever to tell them the truth. They flatter them 
right or wrong, in order to seduce them; after 
when they are satisfied—and they are soon satis- 
fied—they leave them unhappy and corrupted with- 
out remedy. They suck the orange and throw 
away the peel.”? 

** The tears of an ange! wash the sins of mortals 
and make the roses of paradise to bloom in the 
dirt of this world.” 





** Happiness would be easy to obtain if the world 
observed the laws of love, harmony and attraction, 
that God designed in the creation—if it was per- 
mitted that every soul should gravitate liberally to 
its centre.” 





‘I do not confide in those who shake the hands 
of every one, that call themselves friends of all. 
The human heart cannot be so divided, and should 
not satisfy all ; but one may have a friend—indeed, 
it is necessary to have a friend—and in need make 
noble sacrifices for him.” 

** My fancy roams like a bee sucking the finest 
of beauty’s flowers that the hand of God has lav- 
ished upon the universe. Beautiful and dear crea- 
ture, who to the perfect nature of the celestials 
unites all the sympathy and goodness of heart of 
mortal nature—beautiful, perfect and dear crea- 
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ture, intermediate ring between heaven and earth, 
type of a new angel, that God would have looked 
upon with complacency and gathered in His eternal 
mind to reproduce in a better world.”? 





** In affairs of love, the less one thinks, the less 
one calculates, the less one sets one’s heart upon 
a thing, the better it is. To feel, often to feel, 
and always feel, but without prevention, like the 
good, like the Italian of olden time, this is the 
soul, the essence of love. Love does not reason, 
makes no account, does not see, and for this the 
ancients always painted him blind.’’ 





**T do not seek in love, warm, intoxicating plea- 
sures, but modest joys, sprinkled with a sweet 
melancholy. Melancholy is a holy thing; it is the 
echo of harmony that plays in the heavens; it is a 
sentiment that perfumes love and makes it incor- 
ruptible.”” 





‘¢ My character is strong, severe and passionate, 
despising the exterior form of things, attending 
only to the soul, not contented but with truth, and 
abhorring naturally coquetry of every species. My 
character at the same time is gallant; woman has 
nothing to fear from me. For me the worship of 
woman is holy and solemn; and when I can no 
longer love them nor esteem them, I would always 
know how to pity them sincerely.’ 
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STANZAS. 


BY S. B. SHERWOOD. 


THERE was a time when feelings fond and true 
Had gathered round my heart on such a night, 
And o'er yon broad expanse of deep’ning blue 
The wings of fancy, in their wayward flight, 
Had borne me onward in a wild delight, 
Till earth and all her changing ones were lost 
And all forgotten, then her withering blight, 
And all unseen the ocean where we’re tost, 
Like wrecks that to an unknown land are sped acrost. 


And deep within were hidden secret springs 
That could be touched, as by a sudden flash 
Of thought, reflecting on a thousand things 
Its holy light. lending a quick’ning dash 
Of beauty to the peaceful sky, the crash 
Of the rude thunder in its chainless might, 
And to the wild waves that the storm-winds lash 
Like furious coursers o’er the trackless night, 
Whilst, shuddering, man shrinks backward from the fear- 
ful sight. 


Then tameless passions reveled in my breast, 
And feelings such us scenes like these inspire; 

The harp-strings of my soul could know no rest, 
But, like the sweet and sad olean lyre, 
Would wake to life with a resistless fire, 
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And sing for me a wild enchanting strain, 
To die away, and in itself expire, 
Till some kind touch aroused its notes again, 
And cast about my heart an adamantine chain. 


But this was naught but boyhood’s early dreams, 
The struggling of the passions to be free, 
When first upon their prison fell a beam 
Of light, that grew with their intensity, 
And left a hope that all the world might be 
A scene of sunshine lit with joy the while, 
To make our life as peaceful as yon sea, 
Whose every little twinkling starry isle 
Should teach the heart a truth by its unfading smile. 


It were a blessing had we died in youth, 
Before its better feelings had grown cold, 
Ere time had pointed out the bitter truth, 
And stripped the dream of all its beauty, fold 
By fold, and backward from the future roll’d 
The rainbow tints that long deceived and hid, 
As the green sod above the grave, the mould 
Of what was raised to life at beauty’s bid, 
Now crumbling into dust beneath the coffin lid. 


I would our life were fleeting as the rose 
That earliest opens to the breath of spring, 
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Aad sheds its fragrance ere the winter-snows 
Their mantle on its tender petals fling, 
Or to its blushing hues their pallor bring ;— 
Ere autumn clothes the earth as for the tomb, 
Or breathes upon the flowers, withering 
The wreaths that nature twined, and all too soon 
Sweeping away the freshness of their vernal bloom. 


Oh! who would wish to fee] the mind decay? 
To bear about a worn-out, useless shel! ? 

A casket whence the gem is stolen away’ 
The palsied limb and sunken eye, that tell 
Of life’s last childhood, waiting but the knell 

That warns our heirs that we are gone at last’? 
*Tis Death, and Death alone, should quell 

The vital spark, and in a moment cast 

Its sombre curtain o’er the present and the past. 


Quick, crushing every fibre of the brain 
At one fel] stroke—the limits marking deep 

’Twixt life and death—and all the endless train 
Of cares and joys, with one broad besom sweep 
Away for ever, to their dreamless sleep. 

*Tis worse than death, that living death that stands 
Above the voiceless sepulchre, and keeps, 

Or tries to keep, within its nerveless hands, 

The glass of life, and count its slowly dropping sands. 


Say, what are all the bubbles we pursue’ 
The fruits of vaunting human strength and pride? 
How few remain, our weary wandering through, 
To cover up the marks of care, or hide 
The shattered wreck, loose floating on the tide, 
That bears it to a far and unknown sea, 
Silently on, “till time shall open wide 
His outward gate to weary age,” and be 
Our herald as we glide into eternity. 
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Ambition, avarice, and love, and fame, 
What are they? What the crowning, best success’ 
The leaving to the wofld a deathlesspame? 
Or gilded dust heaped up by wretchedness? 
Will either save from utter nothingness? . 
Will lore outlive the first rude shock of fate? 
F’en should it deign our youthful hopes to bless, 
It cannot prove a shield, or recreate 
Our early dreams, when time has left us desolate. 


And then death comes at last—men die away + 
As in a sleep, and sink into the grave— : 

No effort or emotion to betray 
The mysteries of that dreaded change, or save 
To man a token from oblivion’s wave. 

I've sat and watched the features as life ebb’d away— 
A calm, serene repose was there—they gave 

No sign: ‘tis thus the light at close of day 

Departs, and leaves the cloud itself, so cold and gray. 


The grave no voice from its deep chamber sends— 
No wizard spirit from the future stands 
Upon its verge, and o’er its vortex bends 
The depth to fathom, or to burst the bands 
Of the dead past. As ’neath the desert sands 
Some work of by-gone ages lies, they lie, 
Still passionless and mate, till time’s rude hands 
Displaces column, arch and stone, and high 
Above their ruin writes its curse—obscurity. 


Death and the worm have all at last, and fame 
Preserves an empty sound, a breath of air, 
Which, if it be euphonine, an easy name, 
Men will breathe it, and they will little care 
Whether’ tis linked with deeds most foul or fair, 
If it but serve to lengthen out a line, 
Or for a simile; *tis their affair 
Who bore it, to inquire if it be crime 
Or virtue that bequeathed it to all future time. 





THE HUSBAND 


TO HIS WIFE. 


BY ANGELE HULL. 


Ou! years have passed since first I wooed thee, 
Dear one! for my bride, 
And gazed on thee with such delight— 
All blushes at my side: 
And now again I look on thee, 
And love thee tenfold more 
Than when I bade thee fondly say, 
“I love thee,” o’er and o’er. 


There creeps a streak of silver, love, 
In that dark hair of thine; 

Thy face is fair, yet still I see 
Th’ unsparing hand of Time: 

Thy step is not so light, my love, 
Yer still "tis full of grace ; 

The smile is ever bright, my love— 
The heart is in its place. 


And day by day thou art more dear, 
Thou fond and faithful wife; 

Oh, what am I without thy hand 
To smooth the path of life! 


Thou sayest our child's sweet face is like 
This furrowed one of mine; 

But that fair cheek was ne’er on me— 
Those soft eyes, too—are thine. 


And I will cherish her the more 
As she grows more like thee ; 

She brings to mind my heart’s first love— 
The bride heaven gave to me: 

And thus I see thy image, love, 
As thou wert in thy youth, 

And hail each th’ affection, aye, 
Unchanging—true—as truth ! 


Soon age will come with unkind hand, 
And wrinkle that smooth brow; 
Then I shail bend beneath his grasp, 
Though full of vigour now. 
And yet, love, I can welcome him 
In this our peaceful life— 
So he but let me die with thee, 
My own beloved wife! 











BEFRIENDING A GENIUS, 


A REMINISCENCE 


OF A CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


BY MRS. A. M. F. ANNAN. 


*< Pray, young ladies, what book is that almost 
hidden beneath the sofa pillow? Mrs. Somerville? 
Oh, no! the times which have produced a Mrs. 
Somerville also allow young ladies to be rather 
proud of a little blue-stockingism, and to pay tri- 
bute to her without reproach. I mean that dingy, 
mouldy-looking volume, with smoked edges and 
dog-eared corners, and the interior—I can tell 
without opening it—of sea-green paper covered 
with interjections now almost obsolete, with blush- 
ings, kneelings, swoonings and vowings, and other 
participles almost equally exploded; with tall, 
staff-like esses, instead of the compact, cunning- 
looking character iwirled so gracefully on a modern 
page, and other antiquities delightful to behold 
from their associations with the palmy days of cir- 
culating libraries. Pray, young ladies, let me see 
that book.” 

** Mrs. Inchbald! one of the tutelary spirits of the 
dear old library at T ; along with Charlotte 
Smith and Mrs. Brunton, and the fair Porters, and 
Mrs. Radcliffe, and others whose names are as 
meaningless to the perception of you of the rising 
generation as the dates of Rollin or the characters 
of last month’s French novel are indistinct to your 
memories. Look up a few more of those musty, 
tattered readables, and, my word for it, they will 





grow upon your fancy and affections while most of | 


the fast-falling leaves of the present day melt away 
with the snow-flakes of the season. Miss Edge- 
worth, also—don’t affect to think her too wise— 
one may enjoy a polka with the muses, and not 
the less a minuet with Minerva.” 

** But about T——, Mrs. Allanby—you said 
something about T , didn’t you? You have 
lived there; and isn’t it delightful? Such sweet 
walks about the college-grounds, and so many 
handsome, witty, agreeable students, with their 
stylish uniform !°? 

** I spoke of the old circulating library, my dear, 
not of the students.” 

**So you did; but I do so love uniforms! I 
wonder that all students do not wear them. What 
about the library, though, Mrs. Allanby ?”’ 

** Why, in some connection with students, it was 
the grand flirtation factory of the town. You 
doubtless remember its locality, which is now de- 
graded to the use of some hat emporium or boot 
and shoe depot, ever to be deplored by those who 
prefer romantic associations and poetical remem- 
brances to the common-place existence.of the ne- 
cessary realities of life. Don’t you remember an 
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old muddy-looking stone house, with a narrow, 
peaked doorway, and two bow windows of very 
green, blistered glass, directly facing the north 
front of the market place, and breaking the con- 
tinuity of the square of handsome modern dwellings 
as ungracefully as would your stolen volume the 
well-arranged rows of your elegant book-case ? 
Its occupants, in my school-days, were two re- 
spectable maiden ladies, Miss Rachel and Miss 
Urania Meems. One of the windows displayed a 
bandbox and two bonnets, which, as long as any 
of my cotemporaries could remember, had always 
looked as forlorn and ridiculous as an old-fashion- 
ed bonnet always looks to female eyes; and the 
other by wafers, quills, books, pamphlets and 
pasteboard cats, kittens and tigers. The millinery 
division of the room was under the control of Miss 
Rachel, and the department of literature and zoo- 
logy was the jurisdiction of the younger sister. 
The former was a simple, quiet little woman, with 
coaxing, coddling ways, who sat patiently from 
morning till night, and from year to year, as if 
working at the same everlasting bonnet; but Miss 
Urania was altogether a different and an imposing 
personage. She was largely framed, loud-laugh- 
ing and fast-talking; she always wore a dressy 
cap with bright-coloured ribbons, and prominent 
bunches of stiff, black false curls, called cork- 
screws; she had a high forehead, of which she 
was proud, though phrenology had not then come 
in fashion, and a wide mouth, displaying four arti- 
ficial teeth, which, from being of a breadth to 
supply the place of six or eight, had an effect 
easier to imagine than describe. Miss Urania al- 
ways affirmed herself to be a masculine character, 
though, even in a region where logic was one of the 
staples, few would have undertaken to prove that 
from the premises offered, that in news-telling, 
match-making, secret-keeping, advice-giving, and 
other feminine tastes and practices, she was insa- 
tiable and indefatigable. She was a prodigy of 
erudition, also, to us novices, a catalogue of whose 
book acquaintances would scarcely have made a 
longer line than the English alphabet—for she had 
repeatedly read every book in her library. Even 
to her sister her head was as much a matter of 
solemn wonder as was that of Goldsmith’s school- 
master to his neighbours. She founded upon this 
a right always to make selections for her younger 
customers, which was done somewhat in the fol-- 
lowing manner :— 

*** Don’t go to that side, my dear; there’s no- 
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thing on those shelves but gentlemen’s books—you 
would not find them at all entertaining. To be 
sure, they are called classic or standard P 

** * Standard or not, Miss Urania, the gentlemen 
must have very little taste if they can enjoy any- 
thing with such abominable names — Peregrine 
Pickle! Humphrey Clinker! Tristram Shandy! J 
never think of opening a book unless it has a pretty 
name.’ 

***T know you don’t, my dear; young ladies 
never do. None but a masculine-minded girl like 
myself, could ever read a second page of those 
works. But here is one that will suit you to a T—a 
sweet story about a young nobleman named Lord 
Delmont, who fell desperately in love with a poor 
but lovely girl, whom he found playing the harp in 
an arbour. His family discover it and think it out- 
rageous. They throw every dishonourable obstacle 
in the way of his marrying her, and when she hears 





that, she goes off clandestinely to be a governess, | 
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for she has too much sensibility to think of sub- { 


jecting him to persecution. At last, however, she 
comes into possession of a large fortune—but I 
won’t spoil the story by telling you any more.’ 

*** No, please, don’t, Miss Urania; I never like 
to be told how a book ends before I begin it. To 
be sure, if one’s curiosity becomes too much ex- 
cited, it is impossible to resist the temptation to 
turn over and peep at the conclusion—but even 
that lessens one’s pleasure.’ 

** But you forget, Mrs. Allanby—what about the 
flirtations ?”? 

** Well, to come to the flirtations. Miss Rachel 
and Miss Urania were the confidants of all the 
young ladies, and also of all the young gentlemen, 
students included, in the town; and though they 
were too discreet to give countenance to any love- 
making, or even flirting, on their own premises, 
yet they were always ready to lay trains for its 
operation elsewhere. The twofold attractions of 
books and bonnets afforded ready excuses for a 
confabulation, and at certain hours of almost any 
day, a file of two or three, perhaps four or five, 
grown-up school girls, or young ladies just come 
out, might have been seen entering the door. 
After they had restored a book to Miss Urania, or 
scrutinized a fashion plate with Miss Rachel~ 
which latter productions were much rarer in those 
days than in the present, and were then always 
worn to tatters before their reign of three months 
had expired—a conference, of which a single one 
shall be a sample, would ensue. 

***Oh, you sly girl! you thought I would not 
find out who escorted you home from dancing- 
school last Thursday! Don’t you know that it is 
useless to attempt keeping such things from me?’ 

***]T should like you to tell, if you know, Miss 
Urania.” 

*** Should you, indeed? Are you willing that 
all your friends here should know? Well, then, it 
was Mr.——’ 

*** Oh, pray, Miss Urania, don’t—don’t! 
how did you discover it t 
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** « Why, I knew it was to be the morning before. 
A certain person—if you won’t let me name him— 
told me that he intended to secure your company 
before any one else had achance. You may thank 
me for not telling him how much you wished it.’ 

** « But you know I took care to make you pro- 
mise you wouldn’t, Miss Urania.’ 

** ¢ And I know something else—about an agree- 
able surprise you are to have.’ 

*** Dear Miss Urania, whatis it to be? I am on 
thorns to know.’ 

*** Indeed, I sha’n’t tell; he would never for- 
give me.’ 

***Do you know, Miss Rachel? I’m sure you 
wouldn’t be so hard-hearted as to tantalize me as 
Miss Urania does.’ 

*<* He, he, he! it wouldn’t do for me to betray 
sister, my dear.’ 

*** Very well, then; I’ll have my revenge. I’il 
not tell either of you my next secret. You love to 
tease one 80.’ 

‘Don’t mind her, Miss Urania,’ interposed 
another; ‘ but just whisper to me if you have dis- 
covered who sent me those verses cut out of a 
newspaper.’ 

**<« Pray, how should I discover it, you puss ?’ 

*¢¢ Why, you have so much penetration you can 
find out anything.’ 

*¢€ You wish to flatter me out of it, do you? I 
can tell, though, but I shall make you guess 
awhile.’ 

*** Well, was it Mr. T——?’ 

cce No.’ 

66< Mr. N: ” 

** € No, indeed.’ 

**¢ Then it was Mr.—hold down your ear till I 
whisper it, Miss Urania; I don’t want the girls to 
know. Was it Mr. ? Did you hear me?’ 

‘¢¢She has guessed him—and sge how she 
blushes! Dear me, if he could have seen that! 
But I have something to say to you, Miss Julia. 
Do you know that you have made a new conquest?” 

***Indeed! Of whom? 

*¢¢ Oh, you look very innocent! I dare say you 
did not see a certain person casting sheep’s eyes 
at you from the second side pew in church last 
Sunday ?” 

*<¢I did not, positively; but I noticed that five 
or six students sat in it.’ 

** ¢ Now, see how I have raised her curiosity !” 

*¢* You’ll tell me if I guess, won’t you? Had 
he black hair and something of a Roman nose?’ 

‘*¢ Very far from it.’ 

‘¢* Then, had he sandy hair with a prominent 
chin ?” 

*¢¢ A prominent chin, but not sandy hair.’ 

*¢¢Oh, then I know all about it. But I have 
something important for your ear alone. You must 
not breathe it even to Miss Rachel.’ 

** Now, Miss Julia, that’s too bad.’ 

‘¢¢ Well, she may tell it to you, Miss Rachel, 
but not to another creature in the world. Come 
for a moment into the back room, Miss Urania.’ 
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*¢ Often as I had been an auditress, for a year or 
two, of similar colloquies while under the patron- 
izing care of my senior schoolmates, I had con- 
sidered myself, as they considered me, quite too 
young to be a participant in their interest, until 
one day—a memorable epoch—a significant whis- 
per of Miss Urania wafted me a whole lustrum, it 
seemed to me, towards womanhood. © Could it be 
possible that I was to have a secret, too? 

*** These young ladies may all be jealous,’ said 
she. ‘ What would they say to know that a cer- 
tain young gentleman—not any of the youngsters 
of the grammar school—has his eye upon you?’ A 
grown gentleman, a fine tall fellow of the junior! 
Yes, upon my word !? 

**¢ Oh, Miss Urania!’ I gasped, all blushing and 
full of indescribable tremors and trepidation. 

*** Yes, indeed; he says he don’t know another 
such an interesting little girl, and that he intends 
to wait for you. Come, and Ill tell you his name,’ 
and I followed Miss Urania into that secret-hearing 
back room, which had hitherto been as mysterious 
to me as the locked chamber of Blue Beard,to his 
wile. 

**¢ Bless us, what if the young gentlemen knew 
how we are talking about them!’ Miss Rachel 
would exclaim; and very often the scene was 
changed by a waving of gray frock coats and a 
glitter of glazed caps through the glass door, and 
the whole flock of girls would dart like frightened 
humming-birds into a little passage, and thence 
through the long narrow vegetable garden, which 
afforded a convenient egress to another street. 

**T was then about twelve or thirteen, and a day 
scholar at the celebrated female seminary of the 
town. Having now an admiration affair of my 
own, I considered myself entitled to visit the li- 
brary for its discussion as often as I pleased; but 
soon a different attraction drew me to it—a new 
inmate of the house, fresh from the country, and 
full of love for all the country things which were 
my own delight, and amidst which had been the 
element of my earlier childhood. She was an 
orphan girl of about fifteen, whom Miss Rachel 
had picked up during a visit to some remote place, 
and rescued from a miserable dependence on poor 
relations. 

**¢ Poor little Adah !? still exclaimed the kind- 
hearted spinster, ‘I loved her mother when she 
was just such a nice boarding-school girl as your- 
selves, and it went hard with me to see her pushed 
about without a home or real friends. We have 
none but our two selves to do for, and I can teach 
her my trade; it will be a genteel way for her to 
make a living after we are dead and gone—I mean 
myself; sister is young and smart enough, dear 
knows—don’t even have to wear glasses, and 
hasn’t yet given up thinking about the beaux— 
have you, ’Rania ?” 

** And Miss Urania, though answering invariably 
to that oft-repeated joke, ‘Tut, tut; shame to talk 
that way before the children!’ would confirm the 
soft impeachment by the air with which she tossed 





her cap and straightened her tall figure to a still 
stiffer perpendicular. 

** To any one who would have taken the trouble 
of thinking about little Adah Merlyn, it must have 
been painful to anticipate for the sweet, fair, 
zephyr-like young thing, the lot of sedentary and 
monotonous labour which had almost mummified 
good Miss Rachel. Even to me, child as I was, it 
was melancholy to see her, with her beautiful face 
tinted with the hues of the loveliest spring wild- 
flowers, her cheek like the wood-rose reflected 
upon the pure white of the wind-flower, her eyes 
blue and large and soft as the meadow violet, and 
her lips of the matchless red of the mountain berry, 
bending so quietly and patiently over clumsy 
wooden blocks and stiff, ugly bonnet frames of cat- 
gut and pasteboard. She was about fifteen, as I 
have said, though from her countenance it would 
have been difficult to decide what was her age. 
The lower part of her face had the softness and 
delicacy of early childhood, while her high, full, 
boldly-developed forehead, from which Miss Urania 
loved to twist back the heavy curls of fair brown 
hair until the blue veins of her temples showed 
above them, and her eyes, with their deep thought- 
fulness of expression, might well have belonged 
to mature life. 

‘* To my schoolmates, Adah was only their mil- 
liner’s apprentice or protege, but I was not of the 
proper constitution to feel the influence of that 
consideration. Her beauty, her kindliness, her 
truthfulness, and, besides, the fluency and grace 
of her language, and her constant flow of ideas, so 
different from the stinted and hackneyed and frivo- 
lous conceptions of school-cribbed girlhood, made 
her to me something to look up to and wonder at. 

*< It was winter when Adah came to T , and 
almost from the first we had projects between us 
of long summer rambles we were to take among 
the hills. The time came for the first—a school 
holiday in the latter end of May. The morning 
was a glorious one, and we set off early, taking 
the turfy sides of a by-way, which led higher and 
higher among the ranges of hills, within whose 
amphitheatre the town lay low and warm. There 
were sometimes woods beside us, throwing their 
shadows across the road, and furnishing us even 
at their edges with violets, hepaticas, convallarias, 
and the exquisite clusters of the trailing arbutus ; 
and sometimes were fields tempting us aside with 
buttercups, wild pinks, luxurious patches of the 
little bright-eyed bluet, of its rival, the delicate 
spring-beauty. At length we climbed a knoll, 
crowned with a group of old crab-trees that per- 
fumed the air far around with the delicious exhala- 
tions of their rosy blossoms, and a view broke 
upon us which caused us to turn and look into each 
other’s eyes for a moment in speechless surprise 
and delight. It was one of hills of the most va- 
ried outline, some wooded, some dotted with cattle, 
and others adorned with farm buildings of tasteful 
construction, blending themselves in every pic- 
turesque combination; a broad sheet of water, 
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smooth as polished steel, except where it was here 
and there broken by small islets, whose vegetation 
it mirrored till they appeared like heaps of foliage 
overhanging walls of serpentine marble; the town 
lying far down below us, with its spires slender 
and gleaming as ancient standards, and its white 
dwellings shining through their superabundance of 
shade trees like tents in the glades of a forest. 
All this was presented to us at one glance, with a 
panorama of mountains beyond the water, fading, 
one behind the other, to the dimness of blue air. 

** I must have gazed some minutes, and then I 
turned again to Adah. She had seated herself upon 
the short thick grass, and was looking about her 
with her eyes full of tears, and her lips quivering 
with emotion. This was strangely unaccountable 
to me; and while I was hesitating, in much per- 
plexity, what question to ask her first, she covered 
her face with her hands, and her little form shook 
with the sobs which she seemed to be vainly trying 
to stifle. Suddenly a gentleman, to whom I was 
known, and whom I shall call Mr. Merivale, ap- 
peared before us, clambering round the knoll, and 
carrying in his hand a bunch of botanical speci- 
mens. 

‘** What is it distresses your little friend ?? asked 
he, looking compassionately down at Adah; and 
when I shook my head, he repeated the question 
to herself. 

**Her bashfulness conquered her excitement, 
and shaking the tears from her fingers, while she 
threw back the veil of curls from her face, she an- 
swered, in a low tone, ‘Oh, nothing; only—only— 
everything is so beautiful !” 

** Mr. Merivale closely scrutinized her counte- 
nance for a moment, and bending down, passed 
his hand over her forehead and the thick waves of 
her hair. Instantly her face and neck flushed to 
the hue of the blossoms over our heads, and she 
arose to her feet with an embarrassment that must 
have convinced him she was not such a child as 
she looked. We continued our ramble, and Mr. 
Merivale remained our companion. 

** And now to explain who it was did us that 
honour. Mr. Merivale was nothing less than the 
admirable Crichton of the little world of T . 
the handsomest man, the most intellectual and ac- 
complished man, rich, and still young; a professor 
in the college— the amateur professor’ he was 
called, from preferring thus to make himself use- 
ful instead of leading the life of idleness his for- 
tune would have allowed. Adah evidently felt his 
company a painful restraint, but when she did ven- 
ture to speak, her imaginative earnestness must 
have contrasted strikingly with my juvenile hilarity; 
for I, who had been made the subject of a commu- 
nication in the library, who had been pronounced 
worth waiting for, I was supremely elated with his 
descending so pleasantly to my capacity, and felt 
myself a person of enviable consequence, even in 
the eyes of the grown-up ladies who stared at us 
as we strolled through the streets escorted by the 
great catch—the great uncatchable Mr. Merivale. 
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* Mr. Merivale was not an habitué of the library. 
The noble one which graced his own handsome 
dwelling placed him quite beyond the need of its 
limited resources, and he was entirely too sublime 
to be allured by the gossip which was its extra- 
neous attraction; therefore, Miss Urania looked 
much surprised when he entered with us and made 
advances towards a familiar chat with herself. She 
never was in want of a theme concerning any par- 
ticular visitor— something of particular import- 
ance’—and she ingeniously introduced sundry 
smiles and allusions, pointing towards a ‘ certain 
young lady’—namely, Miss Elenora Brown. This, 
by-the-by, was the lady considered the match, par 
excellence, for Mr. Merivale; a handsome, haughty, 
wealthy girl, of prime aristocracy, who looked 
down upon the whole community of students, as 
well as the town beaux, as undistinguished young- 
sters, and who, in dress, manners and appoint- 
ments, was the cynosure of all misses who pre- 
tended to gentility. 

** Mr. Merivale received the covert imputations 
of Miss Urania with the best possible grace; and 
as he made his parting bow, he still further charm- 
ed her by observing, ‘I shall call again in a day 
or two, and, if you please, we will pursue this 
charming topic of Miss Elenora Brown more at 
leisure.’ 

‘¢ This was an engagement—so Miss Urania called 
it—and he kept it; and he called again and again. 
Miss Urania at length looked rather dubious on the 
subject of Miss Elenora Brown, and seemed to 
have an incipient hope that her conversational 
powers had at last found a more than commonly 
appreciative auditor. 

*** How would it be, girls,’ said she, her plural 
including Miss Rachel with Adah and myself— 
‘how would it be if I were to set my cap for this 
elegant professor? Would he regard a few years 
on the wrong side? To find a woman with a well- 
stored mind, he must expect to go a little beyond 
a chit in her teens.’ 

‘¢ The time of preparation for the annual féte of 
our school arrived—the bal] which always closed 
the last day of the examination. In despair of 
being able to construct a wreath for myself, the 
customary head garniture, I set off with a supply 
of roses, pinks and honeysuckles, the anonymous 
gift of some person—no doubt the certain young 
gentleman who thought me interesting—to beg the 
assistance of Adah. I chanced to meet Mr. Meri- 
vale, and confided to him my difficulty and my 
resource. He offered to accompany me, ‘just to 
see how the garland should become me—he might 
not have another opportunity—he was too old to 
go to examination balls.’ 

‘The wreath was kindly and promptly under- 
taken by Adah, and whilst I kneeled on the floor 
beside her to look and learn, Mr. Merivale took a 
seat near us, thus trespassing upon the side of the 
room tacitly prohibited to gentlemen—that of the 
bonnet wares. Adah looked lovely as Namouna, 
and no doubt sweeter, with her little white fingers 
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twining themselves among the flowers, and her 
large soft eyes expressing her enjoyment in her 
graceful task. She had now learned to speak with- 
out embarrassment to Mr. Merivale, and listened 
with eager interest while he explained something 
of the pretty lore which has since found so many 
votaries among the fanciful and the refined—the 
language and sentiments of flowers. 

** The garland was completed, and with faultless 
taste and skill. I tried it on, amidst the flattering 
exclamations of the sisters and the mock compli- 
ments of Mr. Merivale. Encouraged by the play- 
fulness of the august professor, I begged the privi- 
lege of returning his admiration, and he unresist- 
ingly allowed me to set the wreath upon the piled 
up mass of his rich dark hair. While Miss Urania 
laughed her loudest, and Mr. Merivale, folding his 
arms and Jooking comical, said something about 
Petrarch, Miss Rachel hurriedly exclaimed, ‘ Bless 
us, here is Miss Elenora Brown!’ And sure 
enough, we all caught the black eyes of Miss Ele- 
nora Brown flashing upon us through the glass 
door—all except Mr. Merivale, who was too much 
occupied in snatching the wreath from his head 
and dropping it into a bandbox which stood on the 
floor beside him. The weil-cut lip of the young 
lady had a rather unpleasant curl as she received 
with transcendent loftiness his confused bow, and 
then turned to the book-shelves. 

**¢ Anything new, Miss Urania?’ she asked. 

** The last supply of books was fussily produced, 
but the fastidious taste of the beauty could not be 
suited—not even by the last Waverley novel. ‘It is 
said to be a lamentable falling off,’ observed she ; 
* not worth reading. What do you think, Mr. Me- 
rivale ?? 

‘¢¢ That it is, undoubtedly, a falling off,’ return- 
ed he; ‘ yet still worth reading, if only because it 
affords the melancholy interest of tracing the de- 
cline of a master mind.’ 

** Miss Elenora made some remark, intended to 
be very piquant and pointed, about liking neither 
to observe a superior mind declining nor descending, 
and then approached Miss Rachel’s dominion. ‘I 
called to make a complaint about my bonnet, Miss 
Rachel,’ said she; ‘I think the inside trimming 
anything but becoming ;’ and she turned her classic 
face, smooth and fair enough to bear the trial of 
any glare of light, full towards the window and 
Mr. Merivale. Unfortunately the professor had 
his eyes fixed upon the bottom of the aforemen- 
tioned bandbox. Miss Rachel appeared nota little 
amazed and chagrined, protesting that she had tried 
to make the bonnet perfectly sweet, and that Miss 
Elenora looked perfectly beautiful in it. 

**¢T do not object to the style or the make; it is 
the colour I mean,’ replied the belle. ‘Some co- 
Jours are much more becoming to me than others. 
Have you not observed it, Mr. Merivale? You are 
a man of observation.’ 

‘¢< Tf there is any one more so than all others, 
it is that in which you appear at present,’ he an- 
swered, with a profoundly polite bow. 
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*<¢]’m sure you can wear anything, Miss Ele- 
nora, no matter how trying,’ said Miss Urania. 

***Oh, pray, don’t be so overwhelming!’ ex- 
claimed the beauty. ‘Let me try the colours in 
this box.’ She did so, and could make no selec- 
tion she liked better than Miss Rachel’s; and de- 
ploring the misfortune, she turned to go. Mr. 
Merivale arose from his seat and made another 
profound reverence. Miss Elenora held the door 
in her hand, evidently expecting that he would 
attend her; and then her eyes dilated and flashed 
as she drew it rather too emphatically after her. 
Miss Urania raised her hands and compressed her 
lips, the manifestation being intended for her sister 
alone, and both nodded as if it was a decided 
thing that Miss Elenora’s claims were null and 
void. 

*<* Dear me,’ said Miss Rachel, ‘ if I were rich 
I would give up trying to please ladies that can’t 
be pleased !” 

**< Tf I were rich I would read my own books, 
and not submit them to be criticized by people that 
are too particular,’ rejoined Miss Urania. 

**¢IfI were rich I would give up school,’ said 
I, energetically, ‘and have nothing to do with ex- 
aminations except going to the balls.’ 

**¢ And what would you do?’ asked Mr. Meri- 
vale, turning to Adah. 

*<*] would go to school, and never think about 
the balls,’ said she, smiling. 

**¢ And what would you euch call being rich? 
he inquired. 

‘** Having five thousand dollars,’ said Miss 
Rachel. 

““¢ Tut, sister—ten thousand you mean!? said 
Miss Urania, looking rather ashamed of the limited 
ambition of her sister. 

*** Having so much money that I never could 
spend it all,’ was my estimate. 

***T have always been so poor that I don’t know 
what is much or little,’ said Adah, reaching for- 
ward to take the wreath from the bandbox. 

‘Mr. Merivale anticipated her, and drew out 
with it a sheet of paper, closely scrawled over 
with what, from its irregular lines, seemed to be 
verses. ‘ A poetical tribute to your charms, Miss 
Urania, doubtless ? said he. 

*¢¢ La, me, Mr. Merivale, how can you? As if 
any one would think worth while to write poetry 
to me!’ 

«< It’s a copy of Adah’s, or a composition, or 
something,’ said Miss Rachel; ‘isn’t it, Adah? I 
saw her scribbling at some such a paper this morn- 
ing before the birds were up.’ 

*¢¢ Then I must read it,’ said Mr. Merivale, 
opening the paper; but Adah turned pale, and 
held out her hands so imploringly that he folded it 
again. 

‘¢¢ That’s right, Mr. Merivale,’ returned Mies 
Urania; ‘let us hear it, or we will think she is 
rogue enough to be carrying on a clandestine cor- 
respondence.’ 


‘¢¢Not without her permission,’ said he—so 
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gently, that Adah looked up through the tears 
which filled her eyes, drew back her hands and 
stood irresolute. 

**¢ She will let me read it, I know,’ said I, full 
of school-girl sympathy at the threatened detec- 
tion of blots, false punctuation, and perhaps other 
perpetrations still less venial. 

‘Mr. Merivale gave up the paper, and I com- 
menced reading. I was right in my conjectures of 
its deficiencies in scholar-craft. Its chirography was 
unformed, and Lindley Murray’s four grand divisions 
were treated lawlessly,all of them; yet the language 
was eloquent, the rhythm melodious, and the sub- 
stance was fresh, moving, heart-inspired poetry. 

*** Give me that paper,’ said Mr. Merivale, be- 
fore I was half through—hurrying on, I confess, 
as fast as possible, for I had not yet learned to 
value the poet’s art. He read to himself, his broad 
brow grew more and more expansive, his lip more 
and more compressed ; and after he had apparently 
finished, he sat for several minutes with his eyes 
fixed upon the paper. He then looked intently at 
Adah, pushed back her hair with the systematic 
clumsiness of an arrant craniologist, as he was, 
and without appearing to see her confusion or our 
surprise, he walked off with the paper in his hand. 

** Shortly after this my friends entered me as a 
regular boarder at the seminary, and on taking pos- 
session of my little room, I found it had been ar- 
ranged to receive a second inmate, who was hourly 
expected. When she did arrive, who should it be 
but Adah! She had a word to confide to me—that 
Mrs. D—— (our principal) had been written to 
from Boston to take charge of her, and had re- 
ceived a remittance to pay all her expenses for a 
year, which was to be repeated until her education 
was finished; that Mre. D—— did not know whom 
it came from, Miss Urania and Miss Rachel could 
not possibly guess, and Miss Urania thought it very 
romantic and mysterious. For her part, Adah her- 
self had her own conjectures; she had heard her 
mother say, when she was a little child, that her 
father had been wronged out of a large sum of 
money by somebody in Boston, and, no doubt, that 
person was doing this to make restitution, which 
seemed perfectly natural—she had heard of people 
doing very odd things from being troubled in their 
conscience. Also, she had an uncle, her mother’s 
uncle, who used to live somewhere about Boston 
or Nantucket, an old sea-captain—it might be he; 
though why should he not make himself known? 
Adah was quite satisfied with either supposition. 

‘The first year passed with little incident. 
Adah devoted herself with conscientious diligence 
to her studies. She never joined in the stolen 
frolics and schemes of mischief popular among our 
young companions, yet, through her delicacy, her 
gentleness, and her self-denying generosity, she 
became the favourite of the school. At the end 
of the year she had taken the premium which en- 
titled her to enter the highest class. Mrs. D—— 
reported her improvement to the Boston corre- 
spondent, and another year was provided for. 
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‘¢ Her mind now developed rapidly, and required 
richer food than the crude contents of the lesson 
books. Miss Urania offered her the use of the 
library, but Mr. Merivale, ‘our beau,’ urgently 
requested to be allowed to select for her from his 
own, and Miss Urania deferred to his judgment. 
I usually accompanied Adah on her visits to her 
two old friends, which were made at regular pe- 
riods, and we seldom went there that Mr. Meri- 
vale did not drop in. Miss Rachel hinted that 
none of ’Rania’s gentlemen visitors were so sus- 
piciously attentive. Then he would deliver long 
discourses to Adah upon the books he had recom- 
mended, and would question her and listen to her 
opinions, all of which was very unprofitable and 
tedious to me, who much preferred listening to the 
occasional whispers of Miss Urania about important 
somethings concerning certain persons. 

** Adah now began to receive letters from her 
unknown friend, eloquent, inciting, affectionate 
letters, full of beautiful and truthful reflections 
upon what should be the pursuits and aims and 
aspirations of a woman endowed with a high moral 
and intellectual nature. These communications 
seemed to endue her with a mental energy that 
acted like inspiration. Her regular lessons be- 
came trifles to her, were glanced at and at once 
impressed upon her memory, and when night came, 
and we were shut in our own little room, her real 
study would begin. The ‘last letter’ was unfolded 
and re-read—and each one of them had its era—as 
if to strengthen her efforts; the ponderous octavos 
of her other friend, Mr. Merivale, were opened, 
and with her curls—which were always falling in 
her way—thrown back from her face, and her 
cheek glowing with the intensity of her thoughts, 
she would sit wrapt and motionless, like a statue 
of a young Mnemosyne, while I dozed and slept, 
and waked to find her still thinking or reading, or 
gazing out of the window where there was nothing 
to see but the stars or the grim indefiniteness of 
tree tops, and nothing to hear but the wind. 

‘¢ To know who was this mysterious, this gifted 
and high-principled friend, had become an object 
of nervous anxiety to Adah, for as she learned 
more of life she became fully aware of the peculi- 
arity of her position. Should she ever see him? 
The letters had internal evidence that they were 
not written by a woman. And what was to be- 
come of her when her school days were over? 
For my part, I was inclined to favour the original 
supposition of the old sea-captain, and I fancied 
that it would be very delectable to have him 
coming some day to take her home with him to 
Boston or Nantucket, when he could bring her 
Japan cabinets and all sorts of ivory and feather 
fans, and queer-looking porcelain jars and manda- 
rins, and pictures on rice paper ; where she could 
flourish in Canton crape shawls and India cash- 
meres, and gold-muslin ball dresses, and every- 
thing that everybody would envy. But Adah only 
shook her head and tried to smile. She was grow- 
ing too womanly to give me her secret t':oughts. 
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** The second year drew towards its close, and 
at the commencement of the last quarter, a new 
prize was instituted by our principal—one for lite- 
rary composition exclusively. We had always been 
exercised in that ‘ branch,’? as the prospectuses 
have it, generally displaying our wisdom on some 
given theme of a didactic nature, such as Patience, 
Prudence, Industry and Virtue; but on this occa- 
sion we were to be left to our own suggestions. 
To Adah, the time of decision had a deeper inte- 
rest than that of a mere trial of ability. She had 
received an intimation that she might possibly then 
learn something more of her unknown friend. 

‘* The examination arrived, and the first day 
passed quietly enough, as it concerned merely the 
younger classes and the minor branches. But the 
second was to be a gala. Then the young ladies 
were to be drilled in their accomplishments, and 
The audi- 
ence had assembled, when our stately Mrs. D—— 


the higher prizes were to be awarded. 
marshaled us into the gayly-decorated school- 
rooms. Adah trembled violently, and grew almost 
Almost 


equally agitated, or rather, very much flustered, 


as pale as her dress of spotless white. 


though only through curiosity, | watched her eyes 
as they glanced 
There were many strangers present, but all of 


hurriedly over the company. 
them had marks of recognition for some of our 
companions; and there was not one, I felt satis- 
fied, who bore any resemblance to Adah’s ideal of 
her mysterious correspondent. 

‘* At the upper end of the rooms appeared the 
committee who were to award the prizes. Mr. 
Merivale was among them, and his first bow was 
for Adah. They sat around a table covered with 
the premiums—various volumes in glittering bind- 
ings—and conspicuous amidst them, the usual 
highest prize, a richly-chased gold medal attached 
to a knot of pink ribbons, and the new one, which 
was lying on a white satin cushion—a sparkling 
chaplet of wrought silver, representing a wreath of 
myrtle. 

*¢ Adah soon breathed more calmly, and recover- 
She bore her part gracefully and 
Many an eye followed her with ad- 


ed her roses. 
triumphantly. 
miration, for she had grown exceedingly beautiful, 
even beyond what she had been; tall, with the 
most rounded and elastic of slender forms; a skin 
which gave her neck and arms the whiteness and 
polish of turned ivory, and a countenance incom- 
parably lovely in its blending of girlish modesty 
with the thought and dignity of intellectual woman- 
There could be but one decision, that the 
gold medal—the possessor of which was presumed 
to be endowed with every benefit of the institution 
—should be hers. 

‘‘ The vase containing the articles in competition 
for the silver wreath was at length opened by Dr. 
M , the venerable president of the college, and 
an exemplary sophomore, whom Mrs. D—— had 
considered discreet enough to be entrusted with a 
view of her tender flock, was deputed to be reader. 
The compositions were of every variety—stories 


hood. 
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abounding in heart-crushing sentiment and sublime 
verbiage, others in elaborate naturalness, epithets 
all couleur de rose, and other pet phraseology; es- 
says ponderous with second-hand morality, and 
verses, of which the rhymes seemed to have been 
strung together before the theses had been deter- 
mined on. At length the last paper was drawn 
from the vase, and from the envelope I knew it to 
be Adah’s. 
looked at Mr. Merivale, who had been listening 
all the time with an impassive countenance and 
eyes half closed. It was a charming tissue of 
prose and poetry, the prose brilliant with spirited 
and graceful fancy, the verse exuberant in fervid 
feeling, bold and striking thought, and musical to 
the ear in rich and faultless harmony. 


She started and coloured deeply, and 


A murmur 
of applause circulated among the committee, and 
Dr.M , blandly congratulating our principal on 
the success of her experiment, announced that the 





decision was unanimously in favour of the last 
He opened the envelope and read the 
signature of ‘ Adah Merlyn.’ 

**It was the custom of the occasion that each 
prize should be passed to her who had won it by 


article. 


a parent or guardian, or some privileged relation, 
As Adah rose to receive hers, a 
feeling of her loneliness seemed to come suddenly 
over her, and her lip quivered, while her eyes 
filled with tears. 
moments, during which Mrs. D—— held the wreath 
in her hand. Then Miss Urania, who, as a lady 
of learning, always attended the examinations, 
stepped consequentially forward, but before she 
had sailed many paces from her seat, Mr. Merivale 
had caught the wreath and placed it on the beauti- 
ful head of Adah. I sat close beside her, and 
heard him whisper a few words, but I could not 
catch their import, and the next instant I felt Adah 
grasping my arm and saw her falling back fainting. 
* What sen- 
sibility! the excitability of genius!’ exclaimed 
some of the ladies and gentlemen as she was car- 
ried from the room. 

“Mrs, D—— soon returned with the report that 
Miss Merlyn had recovered, and the distribution 


of the company. 


There was a pause of a few 


** There was, of course, a hubbub. 


of prizes was resumed. Mr. Merivale, however, 
had disappeared. 

‘* Two or three hours passed before we were 
dismissed, and when I returned to our chamber, 
Adah was sitting with her face buried in her hands, 
which rested upon an open letter lying on the 
study table. I recognized the autograph—it was 
that of the unknown friend. My exclamation at 
discovering it aroused her, and at my question as 
to whether I might read it, she blushed, smiled, 
and drew it away. There was something in this 
and in her air of abstraction I could not under- 
stand. Hitherto she had always allowed me, and 
me alone, to read her letters. A servant tapped 


at the door to know if Miss Merlyn would see Mr. 
She arose, looked 
as if she was about to faint again, took a towel in 
her hand for a pocket handkerchief, and was going 


Merivale in the drawing-room. 
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out. I kindly pointed out her mistake, and then 
had to beg her not to brush her hair with Mrs. 
D——’s powder-puff, nor to shake my ink bottle 
for her extrait de rose. At last she was gone, and 
there before me on the table lay the forgotten 
letter. From the distance of several steps I could 
see that but one side was written on, and that at 
the bottom was a signature. What school-girl 
could have resisted the temptation? I must look 
at the name, and I did so. It was that of *‘ Henry 
Merivale!? On the word of a lady I did not read 
a syllable more. 

** I went out to my dressmaker’s, and to make 
some purchasessof finery for the ball which was to 
take place in the evening. When I returned, the 
whole house was in a bustle of preparation. The 
sun was setting, and its last rays were tinting with 
a faint crimson the transparent crape dress with 
its white satin trimmings, and the little white slip- 
pers which Adah had laid upon her bed. Her 
luxuriant hair was already dressed when I entered, 
and she stood before the toilette glass trying on a 
magnificent veil which floated from her head like 
a mist. She dropped it as she turned towards me. 

** © Why, Adah,’ I exclaimed, ‘are you not going 
to wear your silver wreath? And where under the 
sun did you get that veil? From the old sea cap- 
tain ?’ 

** | have never since seen a face so radiant with 
happiness. She threw her arms affectionately 
round my neck, and returned, ‘ Don’t ask any 
questions ; you will soon know all about it, Mary, 
dear,’ 

** ¢ Just answer me one, Adah. 
open the ball with ? 

** She hesitated a moment, and then answered, 
archly, ‘ With Mr. Merivale.’ 

** « Mr. Merivale dancing at an examination ball! 
Ridiculous!’ And then I remembered Mr. Meri- 
vale’s name to the letter, and the mystery deep- 
ened. 

‘¢ Mrs. D—— now came in, looking full of busi- 
ness, and speaking with peculiar kindness to Adah 
—it seemed to me with deference, also. If this 
was one of the perquisites of the silver wreath, I 
thought one might be excusable to court it. She 
soon offered to assist in dressing her—another 
wonder to be commemorated. 

*** Don’t wear those blue ribbons, Mary,’ said 


Whom will you 
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Adah; ‘I have procured these white ornaments 
for you, and these white roses for your hair.’ 

**I had counted upon my blue ribbons, but 
somehow felt constrained to obey. 

***Do you remember the first wreath I ever made 
for you?’ continued she, musingly. ‘It is very 
strange.’ 

*** Strange! What is, Adah? To be sure, 
everything connected with you is strange.’ 

** She smiled faintly, and for a moment leaned 
her cheek against my head ; and then she resumed 
her dressing, with a touching expression of half- 
tearful seriousness on her face. 

** At dusk Mrs. D—— entered in full dress, and 
silently escorted Adah and me down stairs. Mr. 
Merivale was below, and drawing Adah’s arm 
through his, led her to a carriage at the door. 
Mrs. D—— followed with me to another—a strange 
proceeding, I thought, as the ball-room was in the 
house. 

** Miss Merlyn is going to be married, my dear,’ 
said Mrs. D——; ‘I thought it best not to discom- 
pose the young ladies by announcing it until after 
the ceremony should be over.’ 

** We were handed out ata church door. Miss 
Urania and Miss Rachel were waiting in the vesti- 
bule, each, to the enduring jubilation of the former, 
attended by a professor. And Adah was led to 
the altar and married to Mr. Merivale—a more 
serious result than he had at first anticipated from 
befriending a genius. 

**I opened the ball as Adah’s substitute—the 
honour being hers in right of the gold medal. I 
was the belle of the room, though, as I afterwards 
had reason to expect, the story I could tell about 
that romantic wedding had something to do with it.” 

** But, Mrs. Allanby, what became of Adah ?”’ 

** She is one of your own centre-table favourites, 
my dear; no less admired for her graphic nouvel- 
ettes de société, drawn from the experience of her 
own brilliant social and intellectual position, than 
she is for her lofty and soul-teaching poetry, the 
inspiration of her more quiet and serious hours.”? 

** And the two old maids ?”’ 

** Miss Urania became a bride at last, that of 
an elderly schoolmaster—verifying a consolatory 
adage of her own, ‘ There’s luck in leisure ;’ and 
Miss Rachel is spending a happy old age in the 
home of Adah.” 
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THE BEREFT. 


BY MRS. E. OAKES SMITH. 


“Bury my dead out of my sight.” 


Lone working days she laboured for her child, 
And loved it more the more it claimed her care; 
The hardness of dull toil the babe beguiled 
Of all its weariness—her only prayer 
Went up to God for him—he was her all; 
Her simple heart garnered its treasure there. 
Now all is past. How dimly burns the lamp! 


How sharp and loud rings out the cricket's call! 
In the lone room, how chill in its death-damp 
Gleams up the dead child’s brow! And she doth turn 
With a cold shudder from its stone-like stamp : 
She, whose poor heart so long will wildly yearn 
For objects of her love, and turns away 
From that so oft caressed—the cold, unanswering clay. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE SINGING SCHOOL. 


Such tones might well the soul enchain, 
As in some fairy dell.— A. M’Makin. 


Ir was the first evening of the winter singing 
About 
forty young persons of both sexes were assembled 


school in the little village of Guilford. 


in the commodioeus and well-lighted school room. 
A young gentleman in a retired corner was slowly 
tuning a bass-viol. He was an eminently fine-look- 
ing man, apparently rather under five-and-twenty 
years of age. The expression of his countenance 
was pensive, almost sad. His features were strik- 
ing and well-formed, his forehead high and fair, his 
eyes large, dark and intelligent, and shaded by 
long curved lashes. As he turned the screws and 
thrummed the strings of his fine-toned instrument, 
he occasionally looked up with a keen, searching 
glance at the merry groups around him. Here a 
bevy of unbonneted maidens were laughing and 
chattering over some new scrap of village scandal; 
there a romping flirt was discoursing volubly to 
several gay young gentlemen, stamping her little 
foot or boxing their ears, as occasion required ; 
yonder a whiskered beau was pouring compliments 
into the ear of a timid blue-eyed girl, who smiled 
and blushed, and fingered the tassel of her cloak. 

At length his eye rested on a young lady stand- 
ing apart from the rest, intently studying a book 
which lay on the music-stand before her. She was 
below the medium height, slender and well-formed. 
She was a brunette, but not dark; her black hair, 
slightly curtained over her fine expansive forehead, 
dropped in a single curl behind either ear. Her 
features were noble but not pleasing; there was an 
expression of haughtiness on her brow and lip, and 
of languor in her drooping eyelid. One small, 
round arm rested on the music-stand, and the 
closely-fitting sleeve was of deep mourning. 

Suddenly some one spoke to her, and she looked 
up with a smile. What » change! The smile 
broke over her features like sunlight, and played 
on cheek and lip with most bewitching sweetness. 
And her eye!—the young musician once caught 
its glance as she surveyed the assembly, apparently 
in search of some one—it was black and brilliant, 
gleaming with the richest expression of intelligence, 
and kindling with the light of the soul within. 

** Vincent, what are you looking at?’ said a 
voice at the side of the charmed scrutinizer. 

*¢ Ah, Duval, is it you?’ said Vincent, rising to 
offer his hand. 

** Do you leave town to-morrow ?”’ inquired his 
friend. 


MELVILLE. 


** Yes, early.” 

** Well, then, we’ll expe¢t you to breakfast.’ 

Vincent bowed his acceptance of the invitation, 
and in a moment rang the bell to call the school to 
order. 

The choir of Guilford was small but not new; 
the long preliminary lessons on the rudiments of 
After a 
short and very lucid lecture from Mr. Vincent, a 
Encouraged 


music were, therefore, not necessary. 


few simple and easy tunes were sung. 
by their very successful performance, Mr. Vincent 
ventured to select a longer and more difficult piece. 
It was an anthem, with solo and chorus of great 
beauty and sublimity; but the arrangement of the 
parts was intricate, and required readiness and 
As the first bold and solemn 
strain commenced, one voice of astonishing power 


skill in execution. 


and sweetness swelled from among the female 
singers, and with the utmost propriety of expres- 
sion, poured forth a volume of the richest melody ; 
and when, as the parts separated and the difficulty 
increased, one voice after another grew silent or 
faint, that one swept on in skillful measure, now 
bursting forth alone in the silence of the other 
parts, now blending its tones in noble harmony as 
all were joined in the full and thrilling chorus. 

Mr. Vincent resigned his instrument to Mr. Du- 
val, and as the anthem recommenced, he slowly 
passed along before the seats of the ladies. He 
paused as he came before the one who had attract- 
ed his attention in the beginning of the evening. 
That voice was hers. She stood gracefully before 
the stand, one small, fair hand moving in regular 
measure upon the page, and her features bearing 
the high devotional expression of the words which 
fell from her lips. As Vincent came before her, 
she suddenly raised her eyes and met his admiring 
gaze. Both were confused; he lost the words, she 
lost the time, and in a moment the confusion be- 
came general. 

‘*It was my fault,’ said Duval, offering back 
the bass-viol with a very mischievous look; ‘I 
ought not to have undertaken the management of 
your instrument.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 
THE BREAKFAST. 


Oh, say, has thy fair one a soul 
That, when beauty’s charms are o’erpast, 
Will fasten affection’s control 
And sweeten life’s path to the last? 
Mrs. STEDMAN. 


PRECISELY at eight o’clock on the following 
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morning, Mr. Vincent was announced at the door 
of Mr. Duval’s parlour. 

**Good morning to you, Vincent,’’ said his 
friend, good-humouredly, grasping his hand. ‘ Al- 
low me to introduce you to Miss Melville, my 
wife’s sister.’’ 

Mr. Vincent bowed, of course; but I believe a 
slight blush was added to the bow when he recog- 
nized in Miss Melvitle the exquisite songstress of 
the preceding night. The conversation at table 
was cheerful and sensible. Miss Melville spoke 
seldom, but when she did, her remarks were grace- 
ful and lady-like. 
and coffee were becoming entirely a secondary 
affair, and Vincent soon forgot them altogether. 

** Mary,’ said Mr. Duval, addressing Miss Mel- 
ville, as they rose from the table, “ will you try 
that piece of music you were practising yesterday ? 
I should like Mr. Vincent to hear it.” 

She sat down to the instrument, and played 


It was evident that the muffins 


without singing. 

** Where did you procure that, Miss Melville ?”” 
said Vincent, walking up to the piano and lifting 
the sheet from the rack. 

** It was given me by my friend, Miss Chamber- 
lin.” 

**Who? Emma?” 

** Yes. You know her then ?’’ 

** Oh, yes; I know her very well.”’ 

** Come, now, Vincent, do compliment my taste,”’ 
said Mr. Duval; ‘that piece is my especial fa- 
vourite.”’ 

** IT should like to hear it sung,’ answered Vin- 
cent, evasively. ‘I see there is a song in pencil 
on the sheet.”’ 

Miss Melville bit her lip, hesitated a moment, 
and then replayed the tune and sang. 

** Don’t you admire this music ?’? she asked, as 
she laid it aside. ‘‘ The harmony through those 
slow passages is noble.”’ 

**T admire the song,’’ said Mr. Vincent; “‘ the 
sentiment is as lofty as the language is well chosen 
and beautiful. Am I not right?” 

The lady seemed embarrassed. Turning again 
**T was obliged to 
Could 


to the music, she went on. 
alter one passage slightly—there, you see. 
that have been intended so?” 

** Oh,” said Vincent, *‘ that must have been Em- 
ma’s mistake; in the original the notes are the 
same you have substituted.””, Then suddenly re- 
collecting himself, he looked down in extreme 
confusion. 

**I see how it is,’? said Mr. Duval, laughing 
heartily; ‘‘I shall have to explain to you both. 
The music is Vincent’s; he gave it to Miss Cham- 
berlin. 
too modest to join in the praise of your own com- 
positions, though you both know as well as I do 
that they are extremely beautiful.” 

Mr. Vincent looked down with undissembled 
admiration at the blushing girl, as she sat slowly 
dropping her white fingers along the keys. 

It was fully twelve o’clock when Vincent took 


The song is Mary’s; and you are both 
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his ** early’? departure from Guilford. After three 
hours. of fast driving, he drew up at the door of a 
A pleasant-looking young 
gentleman met him at the door. 

** Welcome at last, George,” he said; ‘* I have 
expected you two hours.”’ 

** Well, I forgot myself, Derby,”’ said Vincent, 
returning the hearty pressure of his friend’s hand. 
** Why, what a noble, fire!’ he continued, throw- 
ing off his cloak and accepting Derby’s study chair. 

** What kind of a school had you at Guilford 
last night ?°? asked Derby. 

**Capital! What a voice that was !”? 

** Whose ?”” 

** Miss Melville’s.”” 

** Who is Miss Melville ?”” 

** The finest woman you ever saw.”? 

** Is she so beautiful ?”° 

** No, she is not beautiful—in fact, I thought her 
countenance unpleasing when I first noticed her, 
but the instant she looked up, the expression 
changed completely. Such an 
midnight yet clear as noonday. 
I never heard anything 
and melodious as the song of a robin, yet deep, 
full and thrilling. She is sister to Duval’s wife. 
I met her at Duval’s this morning, and I found her 
high-souled as a queen, yet modest as a cottage 
maiden.”? 

** Oh, George!” said his friend, laughing. 

** You think me extravagant, don’t you?”’ 

‘*1T think you are in love—decidedly and hope- 
lessly in love !—with a woman who, for aught you 


small white cottage. 


eye!—black as 
And then 
so perfect—soft 


her 


voice ! 


know, may be a vixen or a simpleton.” 

Vincent joined in his friend’s laugh. ‘* No, 
Derby,’ he said, ‘‘1 am not in love with Miss 
Melville, and I suppose I never shall be; but I do 
admire her. 
counted the story of the song. 

** Well, well, George,”’ said Derby, “* take care 
of yourself; a very talented woman may be fatally 
deficient in every quality of a good wife. You 
I am a few 


A simpleton she is not ;”? and he re- 


have never been in love—I have. 
years your senior, and you will permit me to say 
to you, as I would say to my own brother, assure 
yourself that she is a woman of firm and unyielding 
principle before you trust your happiness to her 
keeping.”’ 

‘* Thank you, Derby,” said Vincent; ‘if I need 
your admonition I*l] remember it.”? 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ENGAGEMENT. 


And in her willing ear I breathed 
First love’s bewildering lay; 

Her smal! hand pressed a mute consent 
That happy, happy day.—E. Sarcenr. 


Mr. Vincent became a constant visitor at the 
house of Mr. Duval. He found himself studying 
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Miss Melville’s character closely, and, he believed, 
impartially. On the whole, he was not disappoint- 
ed. True, she was very proud—but dignity (what 
a convenient, softening word) was so becoming to 
a woman! She was not vain—yet it was evident 
that she was fully conscious of her own fine abili- 
ties. Very well; she had a right to be. While he 
admired the loftier gifts of her fine intellect, he 
believed he discovered in her all the refinement 
and delicacy which are the true ornaments of the 
female character. 

To Miss Chamberlin, who was an intimate friend 


of both, he was indebted for occasional scraps of 


information in regard to Miss Melville. 

*¢ Emma,” he said one morning, as he sat at her 
work-table, doing gentleman’s mischief among 
spools of cotton and floss-silks, “‘do you know 
why Miss Melville refused Mr. Hascall’s arm last 
evening? I always thought he was a favourite 
with her.” 

** Yes, I suppose I do,’ said the lady, slightly 
hesitating. ‘I don’t like to be a retailer of scan- 
dal, but as you are an old friend, and see n inte- 
rested, I think I’]] tell you the story. Mary and I 
were riding with Mr. Hascall the other day, and as 
we were descending a hill, his horse became restive 
and overset the sleigh. We were not hurt, but 
Mr. Hascall received a considerable injury in his 
hand. He instantly became violently angry, and 
used language grossly profane. After we returned, 
I spoke of it to Mary, and asked her why she did 
not reprove him. She said she was surprised and 
grieved, but she hoped at the time that I had not 
heard it, and she would not expose him. I know 
he felt it a keen reproof when she declined his 
escort last night, for I saw him glance at his 
wounded hand and colour deeply.” 

** Well, she acted nobly, didn’t she ?”’ said Vin- 
cent. ‘‘Is the report true that Miss Melville is 
engaged to Major Allison ?’? he continued, looking 
marvelously unconcerned, in spite of the truthful 
blush which was creeping up to his eyebrows. 

** No,” said Emma; “she is not engaged to any 
It is conjectured that she has rejected his 
majorship, but I don’t know how it is. I own I 
have felt some curiosity about the matter.”’ 

** Then why do you not ask her ?”” 

** Ask her? I would quite as soon ask Allison 
himself.’ 

** Why, I thought you were her confidant.”’ 

*< So I am; but she never confides secrets of that 
nature. Oh, take care, Mr. Vincent! don’t you see 
you are utterly spoiling my silks? Oh, yes; and 
you have pulled the needles out of my purse, and 
tangled my Berlin wool. Well, I sha’n’t talk to 
you about Miss Melville next time.’ 


one. 





The term of the singing school expired. Mr. 
Vincent’s business called him to a distant town, 
and Miss Melville was preparing to return to her 
home. Vincent felt that a question deeply involv- 


ing his happiness must be settled before they finally 
separated. He was conscious that the deep attach- 
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ment he cherished for her was founded on the sin- 
cerest respect, and he was wel! assured that his 
love was fully returned. He decided calmly, and 
with fervent prayer for guidance from on high. 
And when he bade Miss Melville farewell, he kissed 
the cheek of his affianced wife. 

There was a singular contrast between Mr. Vin- 
cent’s letters to Mary and those he received from 
her. Hers were beautiful, easy, frank, and always 
expressing ardent and changeless love ; his were less 
brilliant, but teeming with the richest thought, and 
breathing a calm, unwavering devotion. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE CHANGE. 


“Mary, I believed thee true, 
And I was blest in thus believing, 
But now I grieve that ere I knew 
A girl so fair and so deceiving.” 


Mr. Vincent had been educated for the mercan- 
tile business ; but misfortune and fraud dissipated 
the very respectable capital left him by his father 
before it could come into his hands. Without the 
slightest hesitation he immediately offered himself 
as a teacher of music. His fine natural talents 
and his accomplished skill obtained for him a high 
salary, and now, at the end of four years, he found 
himself able to accept the partnership offered him 
by an old friend of his father. But the summer 
proved an unfortunate one for him. A combination 
of adverse circumstances made his business worse 
than profitless, and as autumn approached he found 
to his extreme disappointment, that his marriage 
with Mary must be deferred for an indefinite pe- 
riod. He immediately visited Judge Melville’s, 
and explained to her explicitly the state of his 
affairs. She joined in his regret in view of the 
delay of their union, but soothed him tenderly 
under his pecuniary disappointment. She said her 
home was a pleasant one, and while she felt secure 
of his affection she should be happy. And he was 
cheered. 

** Well, Mary,’’ he said, gayly, ‘‘ if you grow 
tired of waiting for me, or fall in love with some- 
body else, I will release you!’ and he stooped to 
kiss her as her head rested on his shoulder. 

‘* Thank you,” she answered, playfully passing 
her fingers through his hair and drawing his fore- 
head down to her lip. 

*¢ Alas! how much of misery from idle words 
may spring.”’ 

Vincent again engaged himself as a teacher; and 
now he saw Mary almost every week, and for a 
while everything went on as usual. But there 
came a change! A little change it was at first. 
There was less of joy in her greeting, less sadness 
in her farewell. Then, in speaking to Vincent of 
the love she bore him, she would add, “ these are 
my feelings now—for the future I cannot speak.’? 
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Then she seemed to avoid meeting him in private, 
and when he once spoke to her of it, she gave 
some frivolous reason and turned away with indif- 
ference. Vincent was cut to the soul. For a few 
weeks longer he watched in silence the gradual 
One 


morning when, as he was on the point of taking 


but still perceptibly progressive change. 


leave, they were alone for a moment; he seated 
himself beside her and said, in a low, earnest tone 
—** Mary, we ought to understand each other per- 
fectly. Has your affection changed ?”” 

** Why, George,” she said, with all the sweet- 
ness of her former manner, “‘ have I given you 
reason for such a suspicion? No, no, my friend ; 
go and be cheerful, and rest assured that Mary 
will never wrong you.”’ 

He was only half relieved; and when he reached 
his own quiet room, in Derby’s little cottage, he 
sat down to write to her. He mentioned to her 
briefly, and most kindly, a few of the things which 
had induced the belief that all was not as it had 
once been. He begged from her, in justice to 
them both, either a frank avowal of that change, 
or such an explanation as might relieve the sadness 
which oppressed him. He reminded her of the 
solemn nature of the engagement which existed 
between them; assured her that, as far as he was 
concerned, he felt himself as sacredly bound to 
her as if their vows had been already plighted at 
the altar. He repeated tenderly the assurance of 
his own unwavering love. ‘‘ Good night,my dear- 
est,’ he concluded ; ‘*‘ the Lord watch between 
me and thee when we are separated one from 
another.’ ”’ 

An answer came—short, cold and formal. She 
acknowledged that her affection for him was not 
as fervent as she had once felt it. She gave no 
reason for the change, but hinted that some report 
unfavourable to his reputation had reached her ear. 
True, she did not give it the slightest credit, but 
still she referred the matter to his consciousness. 
She was surprised that he should express such a 
view of an engagement which she had never con- 
sidered positive; and even had it been so, she 
could not see that the contract was so very sacred. 
Indeed, it was evident that he had once viewed 
the subject as she did. Had he not offered to re- 
lease her in case she grew tired of waiting or loved 
another better ? 

But though she felt that the first rich glow of her 
affection had subsided, she loved him still; and 


though she sometimes trembled at the thought of ° 


taking upon herself the marriage vows with her 
present feelings, yet should there be no farther 
change before he was ready to lead her to the altar, 
she would be his wife. The letter closed with a 
cool invitation to ‘* call when it should be conve- 
nient.”? 

George Vincent threw the letter from him, and 
rested his clasped hands on the table. How many 
bitter thoughts swept over his heart in that one 
moment of anguish! ‘‘ Oh, woman! woman!’ he 
said, **it is not yours alone to ‘make you idols 
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and to find them clay!’*? A tear—a tear of bitter 
disappointment swelled slowly on his drooping 
eyelash and fell on his manly cheek. Another 
came, and another in quickening succession, and 
then he bowed his head and wept like a very child. 
She whom he had so tenderly loved, she whom he 
had honoured and trusted, she who had been as 
the sunlight of his brightest mornings and the star 
of his deep midnight—even she had cast from her 
his love, betrayed his trust, and quenched the light 
of his hope. 

Then a still voice whispered to his swelling 
heart, ** Be still !*? and it obeyed. Its prowd and 
angry risings were hushed to rest, and its throb of 
agony ceased. He calmly rose, and lifting the 
letter from the floor, he crossed the hall and en- 
tered the study of his friend Derby. 

** Here, Derby,” he said, ‘I have no confidant 
or counselor but you. Read this letter, and tell 
me what I am to do.”’ 

** Why, what’s the matter ?’’ said Derby, anx- 
iously. ‘* This is Mary’s hand, I am sure.”? 

** 1 wish it were not,’’ said Vincent; and he sat 
watching the countenance of his friend as his eye 
traced those cruel lines. 

When Derby had finished, he sat for some 
minutes pressing his friend’s hand 
** You will answer this letter ?”’ he said, at length. 

**T cannot.” 

** Oh, yes; there is surely some mistake. But 
what is all this trumpery about a stain on your re- 
putation ?”’ 

** My ‘ consciousness’ acquits me,’’? answered 
George; ‘“‘ I never heard of it before.” 

** Ah, Isee!*? said Derby, as if a sudden thought 
had struck him. ‘* Could she have meant that ri- 
diculous figment of old Katy Rayson’s? Duval 
told me about it yesterday. Katy has an old quar- 
rel with Mrs. Duval, and I suppose she thought a 
little scandal about her sister’s beau would be a 
fine revenge.”’ 

‘*What was it, any way? asked Vincent. 
** Does Duval believe it ?”’ 

** Duval? He laughed at it as a perfect ab- 
eurdity. Would he believe that you were drunk 
in the streets of Guilford three several times during 
your last winter’s term ?”’ 

George himself could not help laughing. 

‘<I think,’ continued Mr. Derby, ‘‘ that you had 
better write at once. Here, sit down at my desk. 
There may be misunderstanding; and at any rate 
you may possess yourself of her motives for the 
course she has pursued.”’ 

Vincent’s letter was short. He gently thanked 
her for her frankness, was sorry he had misunder- 
stood her view of their engagement, and expressed 
his willingness to release her to any extent she 
desired. He repelled with dignity the intimation 
with regard to his reputation, which, whatever it 
might be, he did not hesitate to call a slander. He 
expressed in terms of keen irony his gratitude for 
her confidence in his integrity, adding, however, 
that she might be relieved to know that his con- 


in silence. 
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sciousness had been consulted and refused to ac- 
cuse him. 

In the course of a month he received a short, 
pleasant note from Miss Melville, written precisely 
as if nothing had happened. She wondered why 
he had not visited her, and urged that he would do 
so at an early day. He did so. She received him 
as cordially as she had ever done. He requested 
a private interview. She declined on some slight 
pretext, but sang and played, and conversed with 
cheerfulness and animation. When for a few 
minutes they were alone, she turned to him and 
inquired why he had not been there before? 

** T was not sure you would be glad to see me,” 
was the reply. 

She looked surprised. 

** You know,” he continued, “‘ that you acknow- 
ledged a change in your feelings.”’ 

*“A change! Did I? Why, no; I never ac- 
knowledged a change of any consequence,” said 
Mary. 

Vincent’s large dark eyes flashed, but he did not 
speak, and in a few minutes he rose to take leave. 

** Write to me soon, won’t you?’ she said, ex- 
tending him her hand. 

He felt the hand tremble in his grasp, and he 
answered—*‘ Yes; good bye.” 

And he wrote—still gently and kindly, but this 
time plainly. He represented her conduct pre- 
cisely as he viewed it—disingenuous, mysterious 
and unkind. Her answer, a single page in pencil, 
was one of decided scorn. If there had been 
change, she said, he himself had produced it. For 
herself, she had always acted conscientiously. 
he censured her it was without the slightest justice. 
If he were at leisure and inclined to pay her one 
more visit, she would be happy to see him, espe- 
cially as she thought some parts of his letter re- 
quired explanation. 

Once more he went, but now she seemed totally 
disinclined to advert to the subject at all; and when 
he urged it upon her, she said she was too unwell 
to converse with any ease, at the same time talking 
upon other subjects with very little apparent effort. 
He remarked that the turn the affair had taken had 
been to him a source of deep unhappiness. She 
said she could not say it had been so to her—*“‘ to 
be sure it was unpleasant’’—but her eye fell be- 
neath Vincent’s indignant glance as the heartless 
words fell from her lips. He then referred to her 
letter, and said the style of it surprised him. 

** You thought it short, I suppose,”’ she said. 
** Well, I know it was; I had not time to write 
much.” 

*¢] thought it unkind, unladylike and unchris- 
tian,”? was the explicit reply. 

She did not speak; and he offered to explain 
whatever was mysterious in his own letter. She 
believed there was one thing which she did not 
quite understand, but she could not remember just 
now what it was. 

At this moment Mrs. Melville came in, and Mary 
sprang from her seat to perform some slight office 
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for her, with the same affectionate sweetness of 
$ manner which Vincent had so often noticed and 
’ admired. ‘ After all,’? thought he, * can that girl 
be so heartless ?”’ 

Half an hour afterwards, when the ladies were 
out for a few minutes, he heard from the hall a 
scrap of dialogue something like this— 

**Are you going to hear our new minister to- 
morrow, Mary ?” 

** What’s that to you, mother? If I go, it will 
be by myself and to please myself, and I don’t see 
that it’s any of your concern.’’ 

That sweet and sacred name of mother, which 
in his presence she had breathed with such re- 
spectful tenderness, now fell painfully on his ear 
in a high, harsh, angry tone. Oh, how unlike the 
light and gentle voice which but now had half 
charmed back to his heart the love of other days. 
The fairy fabric of his hope was crushed at last. 
Within that very hour he bade farewell to Mary 
Melville. It was the calm and cold ‘‘ good night”’ 
which friend might give to friend. ‘* There is a 
tide in the affairs of men’*—Mary had neglected 
its fortunate flow. 

One week from that evening, as Miss Melville 
sat wrapped in her dressing-gown before the fire 
{ of her own apartment, a servant entered and hand- 
Her cheek flushed; she knew the 
She 


ed her a note. 
handwriting and the seal of George Vincent. 
opened it and read. 

**Once more, Miss Melville, and for the last 
time, I intrude myself on your attention—not to 
weary you with the rhapsodies of an impassioned 
lover, or the complainings of a disappointed one. 
A lover I am no longer. Slowly I have felt the 
undoing of that bright bond which so Jong held my 
heart to you. At length the last glittering link of 
that golden chain has dropped away. But, Mary, 
there is an interest which I can never cease to feel 
for you; and it is because your happiness is still 
most dear to me that I have ventured once more 
to address you. 

** You know, Mary Melville, that you possess 
talents of the very highest order, and that your ac- 
complishments are every way enviable. Through 
these my attention was first attracted to you; but 
I believed that I discovered in you a richer charm 
than the most attractive natural gifts or the most 
brilliant accomplishments could ever bestow: I 
mean firm and lofty principle. Especially I ad- 
mired, and deeply I loved the sincerity which 
seemed to shine from your noble soul, like a gem 
from a setting of gold. 

‘* Mary, that gem is dimmed. Do not be angry 
with him who has suffered most deeply by your 
fault, if he, unwillingly, indeed, inflicts pain in 
pointing it out to you. How far you have intended 
, to deceive me I am unable to judge, for I have 
never been able to fathom the mysterious incon- 
sistency of your conduct. That you have once 
loved me, I cannot disbelieve. Why that love was 
changed you have never seen fit to explain. If 
your reason was a good one, honour and justice 
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required you to give it—if it was not, it should 
never have weighed with you. I attribute 
that change to any gentler fault than the most in- 
Can I consider your subse- 


Can 


excusable fickleness ? 
quent conduct anything more innocent than utterly 
heartless? You will say the charge is a severe 


one. Look atits justice. Has she heart, a woman's 


heart, who seeks an unmaidenly triumph in trifling 


’ 


with the affection she has forfeited, and which had 
its very foundation in the respect which such 
trifling must destroy ? 

** Mary, you will love again, but never, | may 
venture to say, will you find a heart more truly 
devoted to you than once was mine. Beware! 
one fatal fault may one day blight affection more 
precious to you than I could offer. 

** And now farewell—yet still believe me, 

** Your true friend, 
**Grorok VINCENT.’ 

The paper fell from Mary’s grasp; tears were 

dropping slowly from her large and beautiful eyes, 
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Five years had passed away—years which had 
wrought sad change in Mary Melville’s beauty. 
Her glossy curls were thinned and faded. The 
Her cheek 
was pale and hollow. She leaned pensively against 
Her white 
and wasted hands were clasped, and on the left 
still sparkled the diamond ring which in happier 
days had been the pledge of Vincent’s love. Sud- 
denly the full, manly tones of a familiar voice fell 


rich gleaming of her eye was dimmed. 


a pillar in a lofty and crowded saloon. 


on her ear. George Vincent was there; he was 


approaching her. A white-robed girl, with a sweet 
and noble countenance, was leaning on his arm. 
He recognized Miss Melville, smiled, introduced 
his wife, and passed on. She followed the elegant 
and happy pair with her eye, while an expression 
of deep pain flitted across her features. ‘Then, as 
they disappeared among the crowd, she took the 
arm of her brother and walked sadly away. 
H. 
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POETIC REVERIES. 


BY MRS. LOIS B. ADAMS. 


Dost thou hear a sound in the young spring-time 
That seems like a youthful poet's rhyme? 
Dost thou see a plant that is half afraid 

To lift to the sun its bashful head? 

And a bud that will not open quite 

To the pleading beams of the clear sunlight? 
And dost thou in thy simple heart 

Stand wondering why they act such part? 
Why earthward thus the plant should bend? 
Why thus the bud should scorn its friend? 
Or marvel why that sound, so low, 

Should murmur less of joy than wo? 


The poet knows that sound too well— 
*Tis constant as his hopeless dreams ; 
Amid the grove suck music fell, 
And when he wandered by the streams: 
And by the hill-side harps were strung 
Where southern zephyrs hourly came, 
And each, as o’er the strings he hung, 
Half breathed the poet’s humble name. 


But there’s no chord for him to sweep— 
Does Fancy mark her cherished art? 
Alas! the poet turns to weep 
Amid the desert of his heart. 


Weep on—such April tears will bring 
Back to thy heart a warmer spring; 
Thy desert shall an Eden be, 
Where buds of thought their beauty blend— 
Young cherubs guard the gates for thee, 
And Hope’s sweet rainbow o’er it bend. 


Weep on—the buds must drink thy tears; 
Thy smiles must be their sunshine too; 
They'll live unchanged in after years, 
If watered by the heart's sweet dew: 


But never, never let them bloom, 
Or court the critic’s sunlike gaze ; 
His mildest look would be their doom— 
Their dirge his condescending praise. 


Thus have I seen the sun bestow 

His warmest glances on the flowers— 
While they, like others | may know, 

Have kept their bright eyes closed for hours, 
But, ah! the breath of praise is sweet-- 
The sun himself is at their feet— 
Till, won at length with feigned surprise, 
They half unclose their virgin eyes, 
And speechiess blossoms back to heaven 
A rapturous passion-glance have given. 


Now smiled the sun in passing gleams 
On beauty thus upraised to him, 
Then poured around his burning beams, 
Till half those lovely eyes were dim. 
And flatterers came, (deceitful things,) 
And praised their opening glory too; 
'T was but to wound, then spread their wings 
And bear away life's honey-dew! 


Poor blossoms! ye may droop and die— 

The sun’s bright home is in the sky, 
Yours on the lowly earth; 

Thus oft the critic, proudly born, 

Will deign to view, with pitying scorn, 
The humble poet’s birth. 


Sweet poet! yet thy buds may bloom 
Above the vaunting critic’s tomb: 
When side by side your graves are made, 
And thou and he are in them laid, 
Then oft shall fond affection sing 
How dear thy cherished memory 1s— 
For thy pale brow fresh laurels bring, 
But hang the cypress wreath o’er his. 
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BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 


Tue small island of Key West, the largest and 
most southwesterly of the Florida reef, lies about 
sixty miles from Cape Sable, the nearest main land 
of Florida, and seventy from the northern shore of 
It is between four and five miles in length, 
Its harbour 


Cuba. 
with an area of two thousand acres. 
is good and easy of access, forming a convenient 
inn for vessels on the way between the Atlantic 
coast and Cuba, Jamaica, and the ports of the Gulf 
of Mexico, as they all pass very near it; and being 
a military post of the United States, it is frequently 
visited by ships of war. 

Its climate is healthy; it has a rapidly increasing 
population, numbering at present about twelve 
hundred inhabitants, and a church and Sabbath 
school have recently been established there. It is 
also the seat of the territorial court of the southern 
district of Florida, whose judicial authority is often 
called into exercise in cases connected with the 
wreckers—the whole reef being perilous, and not 
unfrequently fatal to vessels traversing the waters 
in certain seasons of the year. 

The soil of Key West is somewhat pale and 
sandy, though considered good arable ground if 
properly tilled. Little attention, however, has 
been paid to its cultivation, the chief interest of 
the people being directed to traffic and the busi- 
ness of the seas. The most conspicuous vegetable 
growth of the island appears in the cabbage tree, 
and that curious production of nature, the man- 
grove. 

Sea birds and others in great variety, some of 
which are very beautiful, often visit the place for 
pleasure, and also in cases of adverse winds and 
stormy weather, when they, like the sailor, put in 
for a haven till the prospect brightens for them to 
unfurl their little plumy sails and be off again over 
the wild billowy waste. 

Among the native birds of the island are the 
ground dove, a small, innocent-looking creature ; 
the white-crowned pigeon, in slate-blue dress, with 
its black-edged snow-white coronet, and the Ze- 
naida dove. The Jatter, the Zenaida dove, ie 
a rare bird, and like the two preceding, it is 
fond of being on the ground. It measures ten 
inches in length; its prevailing colour is a golden 
ashy-brown, while the neck is brilliant with vivid 
reflections of gold and green. It is altogether a 
beautiful, lovely little bird, and most commonly 
seen in its lowliness, dusting itself, and picking 
gravel on the earth. But its greatest and most 


charming peculiarity is in the melting sweetness 
of its notes, which have some resemblance to those 
of the turtle dove; yet its voice is even more 


? 
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tender, with something affectingly human in its 
sound, 

The dangers besetting the road of the mariner 
in this latitude make the island, as it is well known, 
a favourite resort or home of the wreckers, a most 
useful and necessary, but misjudged class of people, 
under the present organized system of managing 
the concerns of their hard and hazardous services, 

A gentleman* at that time employed by certain 
underwriters to survey the doings of these daring, 
indefatigable men, to claim equity towards owners, 
presents a list of twenty-nine vessels that were 
wrecked on the coaet of Florida and brought into 
Key West during the twelve months from January 
Ist, 1844, to the close of the year. 

The wreckers have suffered great injustice from 
an erroneous idea which obtains in the public 
mind, that they are now, like those of other days, 
a set of unprincipled, plundering men, caring little 
who loses so they can but gain by the loss. Yet 
it is not so. They are, in general, a class of the 
most humane, beneficent people in the world, and 
among the most important to society. The good 
angel of Mercy often assumes their hardy form, or 
makes them her instruments, when they take their 
lives in their hands and venture out amid the 
foaming, maddened waves, hidden rocks and hun- 
gry whirlpools, to rescue the drowning or suffer- 
ing crew, and the sinking bark and cargo, when, 
but for their intrepidity and their painful efforts, 
all would go down together and be seen no more. 

It is the business of their lives to buffet storm 
and surge, to suffer hardship, and to encounter 
temptations from Mammon which thousands in 
higher stations, better taught, and more elegantly 
bred and clothed, would not resist. They toil on 
an ocean field for the spoils with which it has been 
strown by the angry elements. Thus they have 
frequent opportunity of appropriating to themselves 
that which—their services recompensed—should 
be restored to its rightful owner; though but for 
them it would be lost to all above the surface of 
the deep. They need a sterner virtue than a great 
portion of mankind can boast, to say to the tempter, 
**Get thee behind me!’ And cases may occur 
where they lack either the will or the fortitude to 
forego the lure, and they would yield without the 
strict eye of human justice to inspect their actions 
and the strong cords of the law to restrain them. 
Yet, so powerful the voice and language, so elo- 
quent the pleading of the god of this world in the 
human breast, it is to be feared that, in countless in- 


* John C, Hoyt, Esq., of Newburyport. 
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stances unknown to all but the soul it deludes and 
the Omniscient Judge, this subtlety of the deceiver 
silences the voice of conscience, till, like a sud- 
denly-drawn dagger, she utters it in one piercing 
cry long as eternity. 

The first settlement at Key West was about the 
year 1820, after Florida was ceded to the United 
States. Previous to that period the place was a 
favourite haunt of pirates and other freebooters on 
the high seas. The crimes committed by many 
who have infested that coast and resorted to this 
island, when the buccaneer and the wrecker were 
of one brotherhood, no flood can wash out, though 
the footprints of the murderer on the sand are so 
effaced, and the blood he has shed is so lost in the 
great waters, that he and his victim shall never be 
traced till they are found together before the Judge 
of all men. 

It is a common story, and generally believed, 
that the pirates landed and concealed a vast 
amount of gold and other treasures in the island 
which still remain buried deep in the sands, and 
people are seen at this day digging and using the 
divining rod in sincere hope and good faith that it 
will point them to strike upon ‘‘ the accursed 
thing!’ But whether they or their cotemporaries, 
the more federal and forcible adventurers to the 
submarine Eldorado, where the ship of the re- 
nowned Captain Kidd was sunk, shall first be suc- 
cessful in winning the prize which was the price 
of blood, is a question yet to be solved. 

The majority of the piratical desperadoes that 
hung about Key West through a long lapse of 
years before the island was permanently inhabited, 
was made up of the most depraved outlaw Span- 
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iards, though their gangs comprehended some of » 


the blackest dregs of society of many nations. Our 
own country—even our Puritan New England—has 
been found participating in the shame and sorrow 
of having sons among them. 

Yet some, no doubt, were there without a vo- 
luntary enlistment in the ranks of guilt, having 
been taken unawares in the net and dragged for- 
ward in the downward way. Many a poor deluded 
soul just entered among them has probably had 
the tenderness to feel and to say within itself, in 
regard to innocence, peace and hope, “‘ the bands 
of the wicked have robbed me;’’ while its shud- 
derings have caused the inexperienced hand to 
tremble and the foot to falter, till all sensibility of 
nature and of conscience was drowned in the mad- 
dening bowl, and the frenzied spirit thus became 
wrought up to a fury adequate to the commission 
of any crime. 

The life of each of these fearful men has a story. 
Could this be followed out, from the helpless in- 
fant in the cradle, where a fond mother’s eye hung 
over it, full of bright visions of the future; from 
the innocent heir and subsequent pupil of parental 
wickedness; from, perhaps, the miserable found- 
ling of a few days, with no name but Infamy to 
bear through the wide inclement world on which it 
was cast out alone—could the story of each be 
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traced from the dawn of his existence, through all 
the windings, the temptations, the delusions and 
other preliminaries to the final result, our pity and 
forgiving charity would, without doubt, often be 
exercised before we came to the fatal consumma- 
tion of wickedness, on which we can look only 
with horror and condemnation. 

The following brief sketch of the life of one New 
England boy may justify this supposition ; but as it 
is a tale of real life told in abstract, the accurate 
giving of real names, for reasons which will appear 
evident in the end, must here be dispensed with. 





The reader will, now please to accompany the 
writer, not to any region of romance, nor by jug- 
gling, nor in the stupid form of a mesmerized 
clairevoyant, but a decent, self-possessed, civil 
companion, and in the usual short transportation 
way of imagination, on a short excursion to the 
quiet corner of a country town situated but a few 
miles from a place of considerable commercial 
importance, on the seaboard, in the Bay State. 
*_ * * * * As we come out of this hollow 
bend of the highway, you see yonder a line of 
small willows feathering the stone wall on one 
side of the green-edged road, flanked on the other 
with blackberry vines, mullen, dock, and blue- 
spired vervain. Farther on still are several taller 
and more expansive trees, that appear closely hud- 
dled together, with a plume of smoke rising above 
them and winding itself into a thousand fantastic 
curlings till it plays itself all away on the thin air. 

This variegated way widens as we advance, and 
those old trees seem to move farther apart, while 
the cottage they concealed becomes apparent, with 
a small sheet of green before it, cut in two bya 
narrow footpath that leads to the humble door. 

It is a sweet little rural scene, and this lowly 
dwelling seems dropped here, away from the noisy 
world, as the abode of simplicity and peace. How 
happy al! nature appears—how the birds sing 
around it—while the eglantine and honeysuckle 
are wreathing themselves together in wild luxuri- 
ance, and throw out their mingled sweets on the 
passing breeze! 

On a bough close to the cottage eaves sits a robin 
piping to her brood. The martins are on its roof 
and a swallow on the chimney top. The yellow 
bird sings in the tree, with its golden bosom shining 
among the green leaves, and off a little in the 
thicket the clear ringing note of the bob-o’link 
and the pleasant gossip of the mocking-bird sound 
merrily together. All appear as if no hand had 
ever been raised against them for harm or to in- 
spire timidity. The butterfly swings lazily on the 
waving sunflower; the bumble-bee hums in the 
hollyhock’s corolla; the little honey-bee snuggles 
close in the bosom of the rose, as if she were its 
mother; and even the silent toad, that crept over 
the clump of violets to,get under a stone as we 
came by, seemed by its leisurely motion to retire 
more from modesty than fear. 

The person busying himself in a small garden 
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near the house is the master of this quiet spot. 
Now he rears his head above the gay scarlet and 


4 


purple bean-flowers, and now he stoops again to | 


inspect more closely the affairs of a little portion 


of the enclosure, which seems to have been set off ° 


to younger members as their lot of earth. It is 
formed in a perfect round, and this into three equal 
divisions, each being marked with a letter formed 


of moss, set in a slender line and neatly trimmed. § 


The letters ‘“‘ W,” “ E,” ** E,”? are the initials of : 


the owners of this little triune parterre; and the 


man looks on them with an eye of delight, showing | 


evidently that he is a father and feels himself gifted 
with immortal flowers to train. 

How carefully he lifted a stray branch of peri- 
winkle that the wind had tossed into the path, and 
restored it to its place as if it were an idol! He 
touches the star-of-Bethlehem stem as though it 
supported the light of his path, and contemplates 
the forget-me-nots with a sunshine in his eye which 
the blaze of as many diamonds would fail to en- 
kindle. Every plant and flower in this little round 
is precious to him, for it is the possession of his 
three children, William, Eliza and Emily—as great 
to their little hearts as a kingdom. Were he an 
astrologer, we might fancy him studying in this, 
their horoscope on earth, instead of in the heavens. 
But what prophet shall foretell of their destiny ? 

As we may so do without impertinence, we will 
now glance at the interior of the cottage while the 
declining sun is yet above the horizon. The supper- 
table is neatly spread with a frugal meal for five to 
partake; newly-ironed garments of children’s wear 
hang around the fire, and lie beside tne mother, who 
sits by the window improving the last hour of day- 
light, and plying her needle to repair those articles 
of apparel with as much assiduity and cheerfulness 
as she could manifest if every stitch added a gem 
to her crown of happiness. 

But here they come—her jewels! The district 
school is dismissed, and a troop of gladsome boys 
and girls flock down the hill together till the road 
branches out in several ways, then they separate 
in little bands, each taking the most direct home- 
ward course. Three of the brightest of the com- 
pany speed towards our little cottage, and rush in 
like a fresh breeze, full of health and animation. 
The boy, a fine ruddy lad in his early teens, with 
his two sisters, the eldest about two years, the 
other four, younger than himself; and a joyous 
meeting they make of it with their parents, who 
seem to find in them a lost world returned, after 
the eight hours of absence since they left home for 
school this morning. 

But since that departure an unexpected and busy 
magician has touched the curly head of this little 
fellow William, and started ideas that were never 
known to exist there till now. He has in his 
satchel a book which he did not carry away with 
him, and says, as he brings it forth, ‘ It is a beau- 
tiful one—all full of pictures of ships, with sailors 
hauling ropes, climbing to the mast heads, sailing 
away off to other countries, where they get money 
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and all sorts of pretty things! The stories tell all 
about what they see, and what they find to bring 
home, and then go off to get more and make new 
discoveries. It must be delightful to lead a sailor’s 
life 1? 

He says Tom, the sailor’s son, lent him the 
book; that a pedler sold it to Tom’s father just 
before he went to sea the other day, and he gave 
it to him for a keepsake. 

The parents examine the book, and think it is 
indeed pretty, and that it tells wonderful things; 
but whether these be true or not they were in no 
wise capable of judging. Nor do they in the least 
conceive of the hold it has taken on the mind of 
their only son, who has yet to learn by bitter ex- 
perience, that ‘‘the tree of knowledge is not that 
of life.” And this wild story-book is to prove like 
a flower which the joyous child has plucked, having 
a seed vessel that will plant his path of life in after 
years with thorns. 

It is night, and all the cottagers have retired to 
rest, thinking and fearing no evil. Their treasures 
are not in silver and gold to tempt the midnight 
robber; and if a hungry wayfarer should call and 
ask a portion ofs uch as they have, and a shelter 
from the damp and gloom of the silent night, they 
would arise and let him in and make him welcome 
to partake of their loaf. 

But as darkness has drawn her veil over them 
on their untroubled pillows, so will we leave them 
to their rest. 

Now all this is but a picture of the past. The 
original has disappeared forever. A long series of 
years has swept over that cottage and its inmates, 
and they are changed. The rest of their story may 
be told in brief. 

That book which William brought home and laid 
beneath his pillow was the wand that enchanted 
him. For hours after his usual time of being lost 
in slumber, his eyes were open, and a new kind 
of scenery hung by imagination around his couch, 
shifting and varying like views presented through 
a magic lantern; and when at last he slept, his 
thoughts were not, as in other nights, playing in 
his flower-garden;—an ocean was rolling in his 
head, with ships sailing through it, and sailors and 
sea monsters rope-dancing on his young brain. 

When he rose in the morning, his interest in 
things about home was not so fresh and lively as it 
was wont to be on previous mornings. Everything 
looked tame and familiar. His mind had become 
a perfect little nautilus. From that day he was 
infatuated with chimeras of another element, and 
beset with an irrepressible desire to go to sea. 

His parents endeavoured to check this propensity 
by all their powers of persuasion and reasoning, 
and sometimes flattered themselves that they had 
succeeded, that his enthusiasm was waning away. 
Yet it was only like a fire stifled in one part of a 
building but to break out with greater force in some 
other place. 

At length, seeing the bent of the child’s inclina- 
tions for the sea so strong and durable, and be- 
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coming weary with his importunities for leave to 
go, the father consented, and secured for William 
a place as cabin boy in a vessel bound to a foreign 
port. His small chest of effects, consisting of 
comfortable clothing, provisions for all contingen- 
cies from wear and tear in the form of needle, 
thread, wax, odd but tons, &c., some little pies, 
cakes, and other bons morceauz which a fond mo- 
ther’s feelings may be supposed to suggest on such 
an occasion, together with that more imperishable 
bread, the word of life, in a small new Bible, 
marked, ‘* A mother’s gift to her only son.’? 

Thus equipped, and with the blessings and fond 
parting caresses of his parents and sisters, did the 
young adventurer go forth to launch his destiny on 
the rolling ocean and the untried world. 

He went, and in due time returned, apparently 
sound in health and morals, and greatly advanced 
towards the figure of manhood. Nothing marred 
the joy of his return but the loss of his youngest 
sister, Emily, who had been suddenly snatched out 
of time by a violent illness soon after his departure ; 
and the pretty trinket he had brought home for her 
was laid carefully away, with her name marked 
on its envelop. 

The father’s health, which had never been ro- 
bust, became much changed and enfeebled after 
the death of his little daughter, and he feared the 
vigour of his constitution was undermined and 
wearing irrecoverably away. But he looked to his 
son, now rising rapidly into a promising young 
man, as a support should his own strength fail. 

William gave up to his parents the little money 
he had, except what was indiSpensable to procure 
his outfit for another voyage; and after assuring 
them that he should be able to keep them supplied 
with his earnings so that they need not feel anxious 
or straitemed in regard to their needed comforts, 
departed again on a longer voyage. 

Thus he did repeatedly; but as he grew older 
he seemed less and less inclined to pass his time 
at home, and more fond of remaining among the 
sailors in the’seaport towns from which he sailed, 
during the intervals of his voyages. 

He was naturally of a lightsome, playful tempe- 
rament, and yielding disposition, having withal a 
warm heart and an easily excited imagination, as 
his first possessing the story book has already 
proved; and going, as he did, unsophisticated from 
the scenes of simple nature directly among the 
dissipated, reckless men, whe in those days con- 
stituted a large proportion of the common sailors 
in our commercial employ, he was a fit subject to 
be led astray by the older and more artful in the 
ways of sin. At the same time his parents, in total 
ignorance of the lures to vice laid in the way of a 
young man of this class in foreign ports, and the 
easy descent to the lowest mural degradation, 
never dreamed of him as less innocent than he 
was when a gladsome boy sporting with butterflies 
in the flower-garden. 

He had good talents, and had so won his way in 
the knowledge of navigation as to be promoted to 
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the rank of second officer of the ship in which he 
last sailed for the Mediterranean, when a long 
space elapsed without any letter, message or 
tidings of him coming to his friends at home. Day 
after day they looked out of the window, asking 
themselves why he thus tarried. Week after week 
they rose hopeful in the morning, began to fear at 
noon, and at night went anxious to a pillow whence 
sleep was chased by painful suspense and fearful 
apprehensions in regard to their beloved William’s 
personal health and safety. 

Meantime the father’s constitution of body and 
of mind had become the prey to a sickness of the 
heart, a silent but sure wearing down of the spirit, 
produced by hope deferred, which foreboded the 
worst; while the mother, on the contrary, some- 
times manifested that elasticity of mind which 
enabled it, when bent down to dust and seeming 
despair, by some slight relief of fancy’s suggestions, 
to spring back quickly to its wonted height and 
activity. At least it was apparently so, when she 
would rally all her fortitude to buoy up the sinking 
soul of her husband and check the fading of the 
rose on the tear-bathed cheek of her drooping 
Eliza, who felt that nothing but death or helpless 
calamity could be the cause of this long, long 
silence of her brother, and the inscrutable mystery 
that shrouded his fate. 

She would sometimes steal silently away to the 
round garden spot and gather the brightest flowers 
and those of the sweetest fragrance, then take the 
narrow grassy path to her sister’s grave, there to 
lay her offering, and sit to hold communion with 
the spirits of her brother and her sister, which she 
believed to have alike dropped the mortal veil, 
and both to be hovering around her, as strong and 
warm in fraternal love as when they danced hand 
in hand together on the flower-sprent green, and 
chased the fire-flies gleaming over it in the dewy 
summer evening of their school-day mirth. 

At last, through the instrumentality eof Tom ’ 
now a full-grown, dread-naught, tarpaulined sailor, 
a vague rumour was carried to the anxious parents 
that their son William had become strangely alter- 
ed; that he had got into difficulty in a Spanish port, 
and had left the vessel; that he had been fond of 
Sabbath-day amusements, had risked at chance 
games till his purse was empty, and, to forget the 
mortification, had resorted to the intoxicating cup, 
and by this had brought om a brain fever, which 
caused him to be carried to a hospital, at the re- 
sponsibility of some benevolent American seamen 
then in the same port. 

This report was too much for the father in the 
broken-down state of his health. It unmanned him; 
his enfeebled nervous system received from it a 
shock from which it never recovered. His reason 
at times seemed to rock and reel, and, like a ca- 
reening ship under press of sail in a storm, showed 
fearful symptoms of becoming a wreck. Yet he 
said he could not believe this true of William, his 
own dear boy! He could never be so lost as to 
absent himself from his parents and plunge into 
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sin without sending a word of remembrance or a 
kind token to show that he still lived! ‘If he 
comes not soon,”’ said he, “‘ I shall go down to my 
grave sorrowing ; and if he then comes, I am sure 
that his tears will fall free and warm on the suds 
over the cold bosom of the father he has laid 
there.”’ 

Sometimes he would sit whole hours, a melan- 
choly picture of a darkened mind, brooding on some 
gloomy subject. Then the cloud would appear to 
fall in a shower of tears, and the sobbing of a 
grieved child succeed; or perhaps a paroxysm of 
excitement followed, in which his little strength 
exhausted itself in vehement talking, walking and 
gesticulations, which soon settled him again in his 
chair. And all the while his thoughts seemed run- 
ning in strange vagaries after his lost son. 

But the bitterness, the yearnings, the fluttering, 
fainting and aching of a parent’s heart under such 
a trial, may, no doubt, be conceived by many who 
have experienced similar sorrow and painful uncer- 
tainty, while they can never be understood or de- 
scribed by others, though their abrading influence 
on the flesh and the spirit may be manifest to all. 

Time still swept on, and nothing definite could 
be learnt of the lost son and brother. Eliza, now 
in blooming womanhood and the only child re- 
maining to the afflicted parents to console them 
and render such personal aid as her fair young 
frame could effect by constant efforts, began to 
show outward signs of some deep-seated ill that 
wasted her strength and reduced the healthful 
roundness of her symmetrical form till it became 
attenuated and languid, while the sorrowful, down- 
cast expression of her dewy blue eye and the fre- 
quent sigh, told too plainly that grief was the 
canker, eating up the heart of that sweet rose of 
the wild, the lovely cottage maiden. The cough, 
the hectic flush, and other symptoms of rapid de- 
cline ensued, till, by that flattering but fatal pro- 
gress which it is needless and too painful to follow 
out in detail, she was at last laid in the grave be- 
side her only sister. To this was she carried one 
mild autumn afternoon, when the frost had nipped 
her garden flowers; but the wild asters of the sea- 
son were in full perfection, and their branches of 
white and of purple flowers gemmed the little 
country burying-ground with a thousand constella- 
tions, that shone on every side among the low 
mossy stones. 

A short time previous to her decease she fell 
into a soft slumber of some hours. Just before 
this was broken, her cheek became flushed, her 
pulse fluttered, and a quick irregular breathing 
shook her whole frame, till she threw up her arms, 
exclaiming, “‘ When—when ?”? 

Opening her eyes, she cast them around with an 
inquiring look on those about her, and said, “‘ A 
dream—all a dream—a passing vision! Oh, so 
strange! And my dear brother has again melted 


away in air, just as I was about to clasp him in my 
eager arms. But I shall soon meet him; I shall 
see him when the view will be Jess terrible and 
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more sweet than now. This vision was first awful, 
then glorious. How long have I slept to see so 
much ?? 

When relieved of the excitement and become 
somewhat refreshed and calm, she related, in such 
sentences as her feeble breath enabled her to utter, 
her dream, or whatever it might be called, that 
passed before her soul’s eye during the last sleep 
from which she awoke to the things of time and 
sense. It was mainly thus:— 

**] was borne up, I know not by what power, 
over a wide ocean, where it was all black, tumul- 
tuous billows. The skies above me were gloomy 
and dark as starless night, and loud roaring sounds 
issued from every gaping cavern and mountain 
swell of the terrible waters. The only light, ex- 
cept occasional flashes of lightning, that appeared 
among them, added but horror to the view. It was 
from the large fiery eyes of a frightful dragon, 
glowing as if they defied all the seas to quench 
them. They looked like two furnaces. And there, 
on the surface of the tumbling flood, I saw our 
dear William in the grasp of that horrid monster, 
whose claws had torn him till his face, breast and 
arms were disfigured with wounds and gore. In 
one hand he held a purse of gold and a sharp dirk, 
upon which the dragon was compelling him to 
fasten his hold tighter and tighter by pricking him 
till his fingers were locked about them with the 
strength of one in convulsions. In the other hand 
was a large drinking cup, which he was evidently 
striving to cast from him into the deep, while the 
monster forced him to keep it and to put it now 
and then to his quivering lips. It was full of a 
bright transparent liquor, that beaded its brim with 
little bubbles like floating pearls. 

**T looked to the bottom of this cup, and there 
lay a coiled live serpent; his keen malignant eyes, 
wide open and Jooking upward, sent the sparkling 
brightness through the fluid, and his breathing 
heaved up those swimming bubbles. My sou! crew 
sick at the sight. My brother struggled to get free, 
but his feet were in the waves, and effort only 
caused him to descend, till the dragon slid his 
huge filmy wing beneath him and lifted him again 
to continue his horrible operations. If he attempted 
to cry for help, the cup was pressed upon his lips 
till his teeth entered the flesh and his voice was 
choked in the throat, while streaming tears coursed 
down his bloody cheeks as he swallowed the spark- 
ling poison. 

*< I tried to utter a shriek to let him know that I 
hung over him, but my voice was gone. I endea- 
voured to descend to his relief, but I was suspended 
motionless. Then my soul, defying all restraint, 
went up to God in prayer, that he would send His 
angel to bind the dragon and cast him down the 
deep, but I could look no longer on the awful 
conflict. 

** My eye was turned away towards the east, and 
afar, beyond the dark watery hills, a rising light 
appeared like the coming of morning, and I heard 
a voice, sounding as from thence and addressed to 
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my brother, saying, ‘Look unto me and be thou 
saved! Though thy hands be crimson with guilt 
and thy sins as scarlet, there is a fountain which 
can cleanse and make thee whole; and to this 
have I opened up a way for thee. Escape from 
thine adversary and come unto me. I have poured 
out a cup, of which if a man drink he shall thirst 
no more, and the poison of the serpent shall be 
deadened and of none effect within him. It is 
mine to bestow on him bags that wax not old, a 
treasure in the heavens that faileth not.’ 

** While with suspended breath I listened, I saw 
only the growing light spread in the skies and 
shining on the face of the waters, that seemed 
smoothing themselves down to a saffron and silvery 
plain. Then there appeared in the distance a 
beautiful dove, skimming gently over the shimmer- 
ing waves and slightly diverging from its course to 
the right and the left, till it stooped its beak to the 
water where a small object floated and brought it 
up. It was William’s Bible. The leaves were 
open and all dripping and briny, but the dove took 
it like a feather in its beak and flew swift away, 
where a white misty cloud intercepted my view, so 
that I saw not where it went. I knew not whether 
it was a cloud upon my eye or one evolved from 
the sea, but my vision was for a few moments lost. 

** Suddenly, then, there beamed up from behind 
the cloud such rays of glory as made me fear yet 
rejoice. I never beheld the like before. The 
cloud parted in the midst like a rent veil, and I saw 
one in the likeness of man clothed in shining rai- 
ment, a beaming halo around his head, and with a 
countenance so divinely pure and holy I dared not 
look upon it again with my sinful eyes. The dark 
shadow of a cross passed a moment before him and 
lay on his bosom, then quickly dissolved in the 
heavenly splendour that hung around him and 
beamed from his radiant crown. Near him stood 
my brother, firm on a rock, his feet fair as lilies, 
his form washed, healed and clothed in a full flow- 
ing vesture white as the driven snow, with a fresh 
green olive branch set in his bosom; his face 
young, beautiful and joyous as an angel’s, and the 
fine silken locks of his sunny-brown hair, touched 
with a lustre like the reflection of a golden canopy. 
It was from a diadem suspended over his head. 
In one hand he held a palm branch, in the other 
the Bible which the dove had plucked up from off 
the waters and restored to him. The volume was 
open and his eye upon its last page. In sweet 
melodious tones of devotion, he read aloud, ‘ If 
any man shall take away from the words of the 
book of this prophecy, God shall take away his 
part out of the book of life and out of the holy 
city, and from the things which are written in this 
book.’ 

** His voice, which we have so long sighed in 
vain to hear, well nigh broke for me the thread of 
life. I thought my fluttering spirit would depart 
at the moment, and that it had already ceased to 
control these bodily organs. I could not move my 
tongue or lips, but my eoul put forth the cry, 
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‘Shall we never, never fold him to our hearts 
again? Shall our parents never meet their long- 
lost, only son, returning to their aching bosoms, 
and bless God that he is found?? Scarcely had the 
inquiry been made in spirit, when I heard a voice 
reply, ‘ Not yet.’ 

‘* With open arms I sprang forward, from sud- 
den, irresistible impulse, to embrace my brother, 
when, lo! I had broke the illusion—all had van- 
ished. And yet I feel that I shall not mourn him 
long nor be separated from him forever. It is 
written in my heart, ‘ He is washed—he is sanctified.’ 
Be this a prophetic showing of a future truth or not, 
I feei it is from One with whom there is no past or 
future, but all is an eternal present. Now has he 
given me—me, his frail unworthy child—this sweet 
assurance, so that I may depart in_peace, for thus 
have mine eyes seen his salvation. But my vision 
is darkened. Come to me, and jet me feel your 
kiss upon my freezing cheek ; come, dear father, 
mother, for J see you not. Earth is passing away, 
yet the cold flowing waters of Jordan that chill my 
feet as I enter do not terrify me. Mourn not for 
me. Cut a lock of my hair, and when William 
comes, tell him it was his sister Eliza’s parting gift. 
Weep not when you speak or hear my name. We 
shall all be gathered into one home, and the Lamb’s 
face is the light thereof. Lo! the morning dawns 
over the dark mountains, a breeze from the hea- 
venly land is on my lip, the breath of eternal life 
alone puts out the glimmering taper in this poor 
sinking clay. Oh, it is sweet thus to die to pain, 
sin and death, to live forever! I heard it once, I 
hear it again, that sweet seraphic strain of music 
in the upper air. They come, they come—a band 
of soft-winged angels to bear me up. Oh, Thou 
who receivest my spirit, support and comfort my 
afflicted parents !*? 

The rest has already been told of Eliza, how she 
was gathered to her sister’s dust. And there they 
lie, side by side, with the wild flowers gemming 
the turf that covers their humble resting-place. 

The cloud of melancholy that hung upon the 
shadowy form of the father rendered him a truly 
pitiable object. His self-accusation of having made 
idols of his children till God had plucked them from 
him, was sincere and bitter, till his disorder of body 
and of mind finally wore him away. 

‘I go,? said he, ‘“‘the way of all the earth. 
God will do the rest. Perhaps He will show mercy 
and accept me, for His Son’s sake. Poor, and 
blind, and miserable, I resign myself to Him; poor, 
and worn, and miserable, I render my broken-down 
cottage of clay to the earth. There I shall not 
start and shiver at every gust of wind, nor see 
frightful visions pass any more before these hazy 
old eyes. They will be closed at last and their 
waters dried up at the fountain ;—no more pump- 
ing at the heart for hot tears. And I shall sleep 
so peacefully—so peacefully! If my boy comes 
back, tell him to comfort his mother; and where 
his father’s poor old gray head is laid, to plant a 
small slab of stone just to speak my name as the 
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father of the two sweet children that will be so 
near me; and then, when his mother comes to 
join us there, he will give her one like it, and have 
it inscribed to the s!eeping form that an angel wore 
awhile on this thorny earth. We shall all rise to- 
gether at the last day. But poor William, shall he 
come forth where the sea gives up itsdead? If he 
did willingly forsake us and turn knowingly into 
the paths of sin, may his Father in heaven forgive 
him freely and fully as this poor mortal, this worm 
of the dust does in dying! Is it not promised, ‘In 
the even time there shall be light?” Methinks it 
comes in through the crevices of this crazy taber- 
nacle as it is taken apart. But it cannot hold it 
now, it is falling. My cup of life has contained 
much blessing, much sweetness. If it was bitter 
in the dregs, it is all over; it is now broken and 
contains no more. My bed is made among the 
clods, and my spirit seeks its source.”’ 

Thus departed the heart-broken father, and the 
widow was left alone to sigh and weep over the 
ruins of her bower of earthly happiness. The few 
neighbours and relatives who had come to sympa- 
thize with her in this desolating affliction which 
left her solitary, departed one after another, while 
she remained alone in that once happy cottage- 
home, to people it with shades of past joys and 
brood over her real sorrows. 

And there did she remain year after year, a sad 
relic of the happy household, certain that her hus- 
band and two daughters had passed beyond the 
power of earth to harm them, and entered, as she 
humbly trusted, among the redeemed on high. But 
over the fate of her lost son an impervious cloud 
had settled. Yet her fondly yearning maternal 
heart still cherished the secret belief, or rather 
hope, that he was alive and her eyes would again 
behold him before they were closed forever. She 
inhabited her cottage alone, and all within it was 
silent as the house of death, except the slight 
sounds of her own footsteps, and her voice when 
she sometimes read aloud the volume of consola- 
tion or sang occasionally devotional songs, and, 
perhaps, communed with her own heart in audible 
accents about her departed family, recalled plain- 
tive airs that bore words expressive of her own 
sentiments or sorrows, aud even with that visionary 
faith which foreshowed to her the coming of her 
lost William to bless her in the little space between 
her lonely home and the silent house to which her 
loved ones had gone down to await her coming. 
Her thoughts in regard to her son may in part be 
expressed in the borrowed words of a living British 
bard better, perhaps, than in any others. 


“We waited—how long! but we waited in vain, 
And we looked over land and we looked over main; 
And ships—oh, how many !—came home from the sea, 
That brought comfort to others but sorrow to me: 

Tn all those gay ships, oh, there answer was none 

To the mother who asks if she yet has a son. 


“ And we fed upen hope until hope was denied, 
Till oar health of the spirit it sickened and died; 
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And his father sat down in his old broken chair, 

And I watched the white sorrow that stole over his hair; 
And I saw his clear eye waxing feeble and wild, 

And the frame of the childless grew weak as a child. 


“ And the angel of grief that o’ershadowed his brain, 
Now wrote on his forehead in letters of pain; 

And I read the handwriting, and knew that the breast 
Of the weary with waiting was going to reat; 

So he left a kind word for our lost one—and J, 

I linger behind him to tell it my boy!” 


And thus did she linger on till her form grew 
thin and bowed with age; her face was withered 
and furrowed by time and sorrow, and the light of 
her once eloquent eye had departed with the dar- 
ling objects on which it shone brightly and fondly 
in the exercise of her sweetest affections in other 
days. 

The spring brought back the birds and flowers, 
but to her sad ear the wild music of nature was 
only a dirge-like mocking of her sorrow; the 
flowers but reminded her of her withered joys. 
Wild weeds had usurped the once favourite flower 
garden, and her feeble foot shunned the narrow 
line that showed where the pathway lay encircling 
the parterre of her children. In the calm summer 
evenings the lonely whippowil came near and 
sat beneath her window, singing its one dismal 
plaint in doleful monotony, to pierce her heart 
anew by ‘seeming mimicry of the enunciation of 
her son’s name as it was endearingly abbreviated 
by the call of love in the days of his sunny child- 
hood. The chill blast of autumn that whirled the 
withered leaves on high, tossed the stray white 
lock of hair upon her pale forehead, and wafted 
off her aged heart over the billows of the sea, with 
the one long wearing question, ‘* Does my son 
live ?? And when the cold snows of winter sheet- 
ed all abroad in white, she crouched by the scanty 
fire on her cheerless hearth with a mind little 
occupied about the pitiful concerns of her poor old 
shivering form, but full of the one great burden of 
her anxious maternal bosom. Her thoughts on this 
may again be best expressed in the borrowed lines 
of the poet already quoted, as they are most fitly 
adapted to set forth the emotions of her yearning 
spirit. 


“Oh, weary of life, but unwilling to die 

Till the latch has been raised by my lost sailor boy! 

I believe that he lives. Were he low in the mould, 
There's a pulse in my heart should be silent and cold, 
That awoke at his birth, and through good and through ill, 
Hath played in its depths and is playing there still ; 
When its star shall have set then its tide shall be dry, 
And the mother be sure where to look for her boy. 


“Oh, will he come never—lost son of the sea? 

I hear a low voice that is calling to me; 

It comes from that spot the dark yew trees among, 
Where thy sisters and sire have been waiting me long; 
A voice like a spirit’s—I come, oh, [ come! 

Have they met my lost child past the land of the tomb? 


“T shall know—but if not, if he comes to the door 
When the voice of his mother can bless him no more, 
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Some finger shall po nt to the pathway of tombs, 
Where our boy may come up to our mansion of glooms; 
And I think I shall hear his light tread o’er the stones, 
Like the sound of the trump in the valley of bones!” 


During the long lapse of years which had 
wrought these changes at his native home, the 
course of the absentee had been swift in the 
downward way of the soul, and that of a wild 
rover from sea to sea and from shore to shore in 
distant parts of the world. In short, being en- 
snared by vicious companionship and in places 
where the Sabbath was made a holiday, William 
had become familiar with the scenes of its profana- 
tion by others, till he was led to think the notion 
of its sacredness an old-fashioned superstition of 
New England Puritans, fit perhaps for simple 
country people to observe, but not to be heeded 
by the world at large; and the laws of the Bible 
code not binding beyond the sound of his parents’ 
voice and the scope of their eye. Urged, lured 
and hurried on by wicked men, he first became 
their unwilling or hesitating comrade at the gam- 
bling board or the Sabbath day revel. Suffering 
remorse for this, he would sometimes take up the 
Bible his mother gave him and endeavour to get 
an easier state of mind by perusing its contents 
and thinking of the giver; but after his first steps 
in guilt, finding this only increased his mental an- 
guish, he would abandon it abruptly and listen to 
the voice of the tempter, who placed before him 
the intoxicating draught. Yet the voice of nature 
was not hushed within him; he thought of his pa- 
rents and home endearments with the bitterness of 
one who felt himself fallen from the virtue for 
which he had been loved; but he tried to return 
to himself so as to write home some tidings that 
would relieve the anxiety he knew his absence and 
silence were causing there. He wrote several 
letters to get rid of self-admonition and reproach, 
but so disposed of them as to make it a mere 
matter of chance if they ever reached his friends, 
because he knew they contained false reports of 
himself which he had not the hardness to send 
direct in a sure way to meet the eyes of his pa- 
rents. Thus did the subtle deceiver wind his coils 
softly about his dupe at first, till he had made fast 
the hold that was to draw him into fearful deeps 
of crime. With the unhappy William a little sin 
had been as a fine filament of silk, not felt at first, 
till thread after thread was added with dreadful 
rapidity, and the strong man was bound. 

A number of the daring and dissipated, chiefly 
men in the seafaring life, banded together under 
assumed names, having provided themselves with 
a vessel and equipments for the purpose, resolved 
on the desperate enterprise of making their for- 
tune, as they said, in a short way on the high seas; 
and to draw in William to be one with them, was 
their determined object. How they laid their lure 
to seduce him on step by step, needs not be detail- 
ed; but his experience at sea and his knowledge 
of navigation qualified him to be so useful, that 
they resolved on making him the master of their 
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vessel. The night before they were to sail from 
the bay where the bark lay, with others, at anchor, 
they held a carousal, and succeeded in seducing 
William to drink glass after glass till, in a fit of 
intoxication, he gave his signature by a fictitious 
name as one in their horrible compact. It was the 
pirate’s oath! But now, as the laws of God and 
man were to be alike defied, how could so holy a 
thing as the Bible be retained by the commander 
of the company? It could not. In his fit of wild 
delirium, as our hero walked the deck in the dark- 
ness of night before the dawn, while the vessel 
was leaving her mocrings, he held in his hand the 
sacred volume his mother had given him. It stung 
him to the soul. He could not go on in the fearful 
adventure with this in possession, yet how to rid 
himself of it he did not know. He dared not cast 
it on the fire; there was an imperishable spirit in 
it which he feared he might forever see shining at 
him in endless burning. Tear it up he could not 
—it would be like rending piecemeal his mother’s 
heart. A hardened comrade came by at the mo- 
ment, seized hie hand and arm, and in an instant 
the book flashed upon the waters as the vessel 
sped on her way far out to sea. 

Such was the beginning of a course which none 
can wish to follow out in narration; indeed, none 
can do this but one who was an actor in the scenes. 
We will, therefore, pass over a long lapse of time, 
and transport the reader again to the island of Key 
West, in a day previous to its settlement. 

It was a calm summer day, just before the sun 
sunk below the western horizon, when a solitary 
man, the captain of a small piratical vessel, had 
come on shore with a mass of gold and silver, the 
fruit of his evil deeds, and was busy in burying it 
in the lonely earth. All was motionless and hushed 
around, and nature seemed in a Sabbath-day peace 
and rest, save the sound and motion of that grand 
type of eternity, the never-sleeping ocean, whose 
waves on every side came murmuring up to the 
edge of the sleeping isle. The man wrought on, 
hard and earnestly, till, between the strokes of his 
spade, a sound now and then reached his ear, 
sweet and plaintive, like human notes. He paused 
—the sound ceased. He smote again—the voice 
came also, as if some one had been touched. He 
hurried to finish his work, but his arm trembled 
and his heart faltered. He could see a great way 
around him, but not a creature, human or brute, 
was visible. The sounds were so sweet and inno- 
cent, and from some point close by him, he was 
astounded ; he could not proceed till silence en- 
sued. With his conscience startled, his supersti- 
tious fears began to crowd upon him in hosts of 
spectral forms on every side. He dared not speak 
—he dared not move to the right or the left, lest, 
if it were the notes of living human organs, his 
business should be detected ; and if it were super- 
natural agency, more terrible still must it be for 
him to meet the messenger. At broken intervals 
he had at last restored the sand he had dug up to 
its place, and below it buried his fearful deposit. 
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Near and more near came the invisible vocalist, 
and sweeter and more touching became its notes. 
The knees of the sea-embrowned pirate trembled 
and smote together, till he finally settled in a seat 
of the sliding sand. He listened; he thought it 
the sound of his mother’s voice, then his sister’s, 


as he had been wont to hear them in the days of 


his innocent childhood—for this melancholy wan- 
derer was no other than the once happy little boy, 
William, of the New England cottage ! 

The sun had departed, his farewell smile was 
fast fading in the dimness of the evening twilight, 


and there sat the pirate amid the deep stillness of 


the scene, alone, and shuddering at his own con- 
scious guilt as the view of his whole life rushed 
before him in the most vivid hues which an unerr- 
ing memory and an awakened conscience could 
give the painful retrospection. Seated, as he was, 
on the side of a high bank, the ground behind him 
was so elevated it overtopped his shoulders, and 
there the voice seemed approaching. It drew 
near, and a softly-moving something was heard 
close upon him in the sand and small bushes at his 
back. In a moment down it came, brushing past 
his arm, a beautiful Zenaida dove! The bird, 
somewhat startled, too, atthe unexpected meeting, 
lifted her wings with a sudden flutter, and half in 
flight, half on foot, passed off to a short distance 
before her relieved beholder, and again poured 
forth her touching notes. 

To the mind that is thoroughly imbued with 
belief in an overruling Providence in all things, 
nothing seems made or ordered in vain. God has 
made nothing so; and it is wonderful to notice 
how small and apparently trivial means he uses to 
lead to vast results. To the eye of the watchful 
navigator He sent outa floating grass to lead to the 
discovery of a continent; a falling apple was the 
foot-rest from which the mind of the astronomer 
sprang up with a flight that enabled it to grasp the 
stars; and, as in the natural world, so in things 
spiritual, if we would but attend to them—nothing 
is without design. 

He whose spirit once took the form of a dove to 
testify of his Son to man, had made the beautiful! 
Zenaida dove the ministering angel to the wretched 
solitary of Key West. It brought him a message 
of innocence, love and peace. It spoke to his 
trembling soul in tones of sweet mercy and forgive- 
ness, of all he had forsaken in his father’s house, 
and of that prodigal sun who said, “I will arise 
and go to my father.” It was sent to be the 
means of his entering the kingdom of Heaven as a 
little child. With all his assailant terrors softened 
away and changed for this sweet little visible mes- 
senger of love, he felt the deep springs of nature 
that had been closed by artificial means, unsealed 
in his bosom and gushing up in overwhelming 
wellings and strong yearnings towards his paternal 
home, and Tongings after innocence and peace. 
He resolved from that hour, if God would spare 
his life and grant him grace, to become a new 
man. 
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With tears of contrition coursing down his 
weather-worn face, he returned to his miserable 
vessel, leaving his ill-gotten riches behind deep in 
the unconscious earth. The only two persons 
then on board were a young man who had been 
taken by the pirates and pressed under penalty of 
death into their service, and an untaught Spanish 
black man, a native of Cuba, though from early 
boyhood a rover on the seas. To these their 
master made known his intention of forsaking his 
wicked course of life, and exhorted them to follow 
his example. 

The young man gladly accepted the offer of 
emancipation, but feared the exposure of his late 
criminality. This William assured him should not 
be exposed if he returned to the paths of virtue. 
The black gave no evidence of his intention to 
forsake his ways so long as he could escape the 
penalty of the law; but the master, knowing his 
ignorance, knew also how to manage him with 
threats of delivering him over to the law as a 
criminal, on testimony of his own and the young 
man’s oath, when, at the same time, he, the black, 
could not witness against them. 

Taking from their vessel into the boat such pro- 
visions as would assist them with what they could 
find on shore to subsist till some coming sail should 
heave in sight, and throwing overboard such other 
articles as would betray the purpose she had 
served, they conducted her to where she might be 
abandoned, and they reach the shore in safety. 
There they dismantled her, cut her anchor cable, 
and let her drive in among the whirlpools and 
breakers of the reef, while they made for one of 
the smaller islands of the range. 

Here they landed, and when a ship came in sight 
they made signal of distress as mariners from a 
wrecked vessel, and were taken on board. The 
ship entered a southern port, where the black 
found a vessel that would take him to Cuba. The 
young man staid in the place till he could find 
honest employ, and William, still under his feigned 
name, with the place of his nativity unknown, 
sought and found an opportunity of returning to 
New England. But before he left the vessel that 
had taken him in, it being Sabbath morning, he 
saw on the deck of another lying close along side, 
a serious-looking sailor sit reading intently under 
the shade of the lowered sail. He stepped over 
and drew near to the reader; but what was his 
astonishment when in the open volume he beheld 
the likeness of his own cast-away Bible! He re- 
quested the sailor to let him examine it; and, lo! 
there appeared his own name in his mother’s hand- 
writing, the lines spread and blurred a little as if 
it had been wet. Concealing his emotion as one 
having any claim to the book, he asked the sailor 
how he came in possession of this Bible. He an- 
swered, that in the year 18— he was in a ship at 
anchor in the bay of » when early one morning 





he saw this book floating along so close to the 
ship’s side, that he sprang into the lowered boat and 
caught it just as it had nearly hit upon the extended 
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rope. He said he was at that time quite young, 
but from then till now he had never been able to 
learn how the book had been lost or to whom it 
belonged. But little did he dream what arrows he 
was darting into the heart of his listener in every 
word that reached his ear. His new visitor then 
explained his curiosity and inquiry on the subject, 
by saying that he had in former years known the 
young man whose name was written in the Bible 
and his family intimately. He said he was now 
bound to their place of residence, and if he could 
take this book home to them he thought it would 
be a precious relic, whether the owner yet lived 
or not, as he might now be far away. 

The pious sailor had studied the precepts of the 
sacred pages too well not to render the book up 
readily to one who would restore it to its owner 
or his heirs, and he gladly gave it to the stranger, 
with a repeated account of how and when he 
found it. 

William had become so completely changed in 
outward appearance, that none who had known 
him in his early days could recognize him, and his 
associating with foreigners of so many tongues as 
he had caught smatterings of, had given him a 
broken, outlandish accent in his speech, that, to 
the casual hearer, as he made his way homeward, 
he often appeared more like a foreigner than an 
American. 

And now, as the wanderer approached his native 
town, unknown and unknowing as to what had 
been the changes at his dear paternal abode, he 
felt his heart swelling with emotions so great and 
mingled, in anticipation of the trial that awaited 
him, it seemed as if his bosom would burst and 
end all in death before he could reach the thresh- 
old he last passed over to become the fallen being 
he had since been before he should set foot on it 
again. 

Every person that he met looked strange, and 
he made no inquiry concerning his father’s family, 
lest some fearful truth might meet him too soon, 
or some good hope be prematurely realized and its 
fruition lessened in value by anticipation. 

It was a soft afternoon of a golden Indian sum- 
mer day. The sun was just retirmg among the 
western hills, leaving a purple flush behind him in 
the mellow skies, when the returning prodigal 
came past the well-remembered country burying- 
ground, at a short distance from the high old trees 
that stood before his native cottage. 

A little company of rustic people had just en- 
tered the solemn enclosure, the foremost of whom 
bore the dark bier on which lay a coffin overspread 
with the black pall. ‘* And whom,” thought he, 
** of all those I knew in my days of innocence and 
peace are they thus laying in the land of rest ?”” 

With a kindred train of thoughts darting through 
his harrowed mind, he faltered and nearly paused, 
till the coffin with its silent tenant was let down, 
and the cords that had served it were brought back 
burdenless from the vault and thrown aside, till 
the performers of this last office should shovel 
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back the mould over that sacred trust, as he had 
thrown it upon the pirate’s spoil for the last time 
in Key West. It reminded him of that scene, and 
made him think of the hour when his own form 
might need the same final service, while his un- 
dying. soul would be forever beyond probation— 
but ‘* where ?”? was the one great question which 
came to his spirit’s ear, awful as the thunder of 
Sinai. 

** Whom, good sir, do they bury ?”’ said he to a 
feeble old man who stood trembling over his staff 
by the roadside, near the russet stone wal] that 
separated him from the enclosure he had not the 
strength to enter with the funereal group—** who 
is laid there ?”” 

** Alack—alack !”’ said the old man, bringing his 
cuff and wrist across his eyes to take the tears, 
‘* it’s a poor childless widow, peace to her ashes! 
who has not gone any too soon to the rest that 
remaineth for the sorrowing righteous. But the 
cruelest part of her mourning was when she knew 
not whether she wept for the living or the dead. 
But it’s all over now; she’s gone to that blessed 
Friend who, in His dying moments on the cross, 
took such tender care for His mother, giving her to 
His best beloved disciple. Forgive an old man’s 
weakness, kind stranger, for I cannot speak or 
think of such troubles as hers, and borne with such 
meekness, too, without these poor old eyes, that 
have but a short space to look on nature, being 
blinded with hot tears.” 

The sailor could hear no longer; he hurried on 
to escape the pang of listening to another word, 
and, doubting, fearing, almost beside himself, ab- 
ruptly entered his native home with as much haste 
and little ceremony as if he had not been absent 
@ day. 

A pretty little girl, about the age of one of his 
sisters when he first went abroad, sat alone and 
pensive on a wooden block in the chimney corner, 
with no living thing near her but a cat that purred 
at her side. Startled by the sudden rush of a"dark, 
rude-looking stranger into the house, the child 
sprang up and fled through a narrow back door, 
followed by the affrighted pussy, that threw her 
ears back, her smellers out, and mewing piteously 
as her altered eye looked now and then over her 
shoulder, kept close to her companion in flight. 

And there stood the solitary man, the contrite 
sinner, alone in the centre of the floor, awed by 
the solemn stillness and desolation that surrounded 
him, and knowing not on whom to call to give an 
answer to the painful burden of inquiries with 
which his heart seemed breaking. 

** Oh, God!” he ejaculated, “‘ for Thou wilt hear 
a sorrow-stricken penitent, leave me not to say, 
* my punishment is greater than I can bear!’ The 
way of the transgressor is indeed ‘hard!’ But 
whatever be the cup which Thou hast prepared 
for me, I will drink it at Thy hand unmurmuring, 
supported by the tender mercy of Thy beloved 
Son. This moment of solitude and ignorance of 
what awaits me in my father’s house, hast Thou 
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given me that before I rest my vagrant feet I may 
kneel down at Thy mercy seat and consecrate my 
broken heart and the remnant of my wretched life 
anew to Thee and Thy service. May the angels 
and the spirits of the just made perfect witness my 
vow, and the great angel of the covenant help me 
to keep it !”? 

The timid child dared not yet appear again for 
some time, but the returning funeral company re- 
vealed the bitter truth that the returning wanderer 
had seen no other than his own dear mother’s 
coffined form committed to that silent, darksome 
mansion for him to behold her face no more till 
the great awaking morning, to which she had 
looked, when 


“The trump shall be heard in the valley of bones.” 


He had returned to succeed her as the sole pos- 
sessor of the paternal home, there to review his 
past life alone, owning the truth of the Scripture. 
‘The ways of the wicked He turneth upside 
down.”’ 

The little girl he had found there, and those who 
had now assembled, were relatives and neighbours 
who had come to render such needed services as 
the case might require, and pay their respects to 
the memory of the departed. These soon dis- 
persed, and William was left heir to the little por- 
tion of earth which his widowed mother had re- 
tained, and such communings with God and his 
own soul as a review of his checkered life may be 
supposed to have occasioned. 

Much might here be detailed to interest and 
gratify the curiosity of the reader, were it not time 
to hasten our story to its close. The sequel is 
short. The repentant prodigal made humble con- 
fession before God and man that he was a guilty, 
sinful creature, seeking salvation by repentance 
and faith in the redeeming love of Christ as his 
only hope. His peculiar crimes were known to 
God, but to man he did not confess them, as man 
could not pardon him. And there was none to 
whom he could make restitution, while his true 
history being known during his lifetime could but 
give pain and shame to the nearest kindred and 
best friends of his family, and prevent his oppor- 
tunities of doing good as a fellow-Christian among 
the pure and timid, by making him an object of 
horror from associations which memory would ever 
be mustering up connected with the monster he 
had been. 

The most revolting events of his life and traits 
of his early character he committed to paper, and 
reserved them as a legacy of warning to the young 
and unwary of his sex, which was not seen till 
after his death. They were terrible secrets, with 
which he would not trouble others while he lived, 
and which, like a bundle of rankling arrows, he 
must bear in his own bosom alone to the end 
of his days. But as the anguish from the shaft 
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that quivers in the side of the stricken deer adds 
speed to his flight, so did the sense of his crying 
sins quicken him, who had now become indeed 
and in truth a new man in the way of the godly 
and the works of righteousness. He became an 
active, useful and humble member of an evangeli- 
cal church, and so remained for many years. He 
never disgraced his profession nor brought re- 
proach or grief into that part of the Lord’s vine- 
yard where he entered as a labourer, whilst his 
humility and gratitude were even the more deep 
and warm in view of the abounding mercy and re- 
deeming love that could grant pardon and accept- 
ance to one like him, who felt himself the chief of 
sinners. 

About six years ago, and in a sere old age, he 
died, bequeathing to a near relative the care of 
the history of his life, as he had penned it, and 
blotted the lines with many a penitential tear. His 
request was that such parts of it might be made 
known as promised in any way to be useful as a 
beacon or otherwise to his fellow men. 

In the end he addressed himself in an exhorta- 
tion to the most hardened in guilt, that they would 
turn and live while even an inch of time remained, 
presenting his own case and that of the thief on 
the cross as examples for encouragement and pa- 
rallel monuments of forgiving mercy. 

The young and inexperienced he warned, ex- 
horted and entreated to shun temptation in every 
form, but especially to avoid evil company, and 
her ‘‘ whose feet go down to death, whose steps 
take hold on perdition.’’ ‘* Beware,’’ he wrote, 
** beware, as you would not barter your own soul, 
how you neglect or disregard the revealed will of 
God! Doing so is the inlet to every demoralizing 
and imbruting vice and damning sin. It will bring 
on you a chain of serpents from the pit to cling 
like horse leeches to your soul, till its life is sucked 
away and a poison infused from their fangs to give 
it an endless death,”’ 

Profanation of the Sabbath, the convivial cup, 
the gambling-board, the haunts of those that ‘love 
darkness rather than light,’? he numbered among 
the capita] prognostics and great stepping-stones 
to destruction. ‘‘ And to these,’’ he added, ‘‘ are 
the young and uninitiated in vice often, yea, most 
commonly led blindfold, or dazzled by some spe- 
cious lure or false light that attracts them, till the 
die is cast, the fatal plunge is made which num- 
bers them on the side of the hopelessly lost.’’ 

On his venerated and providentially saved Bible 
he placed a label, which was found in his own 
handwriting, dated not long before his decease. 
It was a text from its contents—from Revelation, 
twenty-second chapter, nineteenth verse—the same 
which, in her vision of a dream, his sister Eliza 
had heard him pronounce aloud just as her spirit 
was departing to behold the Author, and witness 
the truth, of that Eternal Word. 
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Mr. BRYANT’s position in the poetical world is, 
perhaps, better settled than that of any American. 
There is less difference of opinion about his rank ; 
but, as usual, the agreement is more decided in 
private literary circles than in what appears to be 
the public expression of sentiment as gleaned from 
the press. I may as well observe here, too, that 
this coincidence of opinion in private circles is in 
all cases very noticeable when compared with the 
discrepancy of the apparent public opinion. In 
private it is quite a rare thing to find any strongly- 
marked disagreement—I mean, of course, about 
mere autorial merit. The author accustomed to 
seclusion, and mingling for the first time freely 
with the literary people about him, is invariably 
startled and delighted to find that the decisions of 
his own unb.ased judgment—decisions to which 
he has refrained from giving voice on account of 
their broad contradiction to the decision of the 
press—are sustained and considered quite as mat- 
ters of course by almost every person with whom 
he converses. The fact is, that when brought face 
to face with each other we are constrained to a 
certain amount of honesty by the sheer trouble it 
We 
put on paper with a grave air what we could not 
for our lives assert personally to a friend without 
either blushing or laughing outright. That the 
opinion of the press is not an honest opinion, that 
necessarily it is impossible that it should be an 
honest opinion, is never denied by the members of 
the press themselves. Individual presses, of course, 
are now and then honest, but I speak of the com- 
bined effect. Indeed, it would be difficult for those 
conversant with the modus operandi of public jour- 
nals to deny the general falsity of impression con- 
veyed. Let in America a book be published by 
an unknown, careless or uninfluential author; if 
he publishes it ** on his own account,’ he will be 
confounded at finding that no notice of it is taken 
at all. If it has been entrusted to a publisher of 
caste, there wil] appear forthwith in each of the 
leading business papers a variously-phrased critique 
to the extent of three or four lines, and to the effect 
that ‘* we have received, from the fertile press of 
80 and So, a volume entitled This and That, which 
appears to be well worthy perusal, and which is 
* got up’ in the customary neat style of the enter- 
prising firm of So and So.’? On the other hand, 
jet our author have acquired influence, experience, 
or (what will stand him in good stead of either) 
effrontery, on the issue of his book he will obtain 


causes us to mould the countenance to a lie. 
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from his publisher a hundred copies (or more, as 
the case may be,) ‘‘ for distribution among friends 
connected with the press.”? Armed with these, he 
will call personally either at the office or (if he 
understands his game) at the private residence of 
every editor within his reach, enter into conversa- 
tion, compliment the journalist, interest him, as if 
incidentally, in the subject of the book, and finally, 
watching an opportunity, beg leave to hand him 
‘a volume which, quite opportunely, is on the 
very matter now under discussion.”? If the editor 
seems sufficiently interested, the rest is left to fate ; 
but if there is any lukewarmness, (usually indicated 
by a polite regret on the editor’s part that he really 
has *‘ no time to render the work that justice which 
its importance demands,”’) then our author is pre- 
pared to understand and to sympathize; has, luck- 
ily, a friend thoroughly conversant with the topic, 
and who (perhaps) could be persuaded to write 
some account of the volume—provided that the 
editor would be kind enough just to glance over 
the critique and amend it in accordance with his 
own particular views. Glad to fill half a column 
or so of his editorial space, and still more glad to 
get rid of his visitor, the journalist assents. The 
author retires, consults the friend, instructs him 
touching the strong points of the volume, and in- 
sinuating in some shape a quid pro quo, gets an 
elaborate critique written, (or, what is more usual 
and far more simple, writes it himself,) and his 
business in this individual quarter is accomplished. 
Nothing more than sheer impudence is requisite to 
accomplish it in all. 

Now the effect of this system (for it has really 
grown to be such) is obvious. In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, men of genius, too indolent and 
careless about worldly concerns to bestir them- 
selves after this fashion, have also that pride of 
intellect which would prevent them, under any 
circumstances, from even insinuating, by the pre- 
sentation of a book to a member of the press, a 
desire to have that book reviewed. They, conse- 
quently, and their works, are utterly overwhelmed 
and extinguished in the flood of the apparent public 
adulation upon which in gilded barges are borne 
triumphant the ingenious toady and the diligent 
quack. 

In general, the books of the toadies and quacks, 
not being read at al], are safe from any contradic- 
tion of this self-bestowed praise; but now and 
then it happens that the excess of the laudation 
works out in part its own remedy. Men of leisure, 
hearing one of the toady works commended, look 
at it, read its preface and a few pages of its body, 
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and throw it aside with disgust, wondering at the 
ill taste of the editors who extol it. But there is 
an iteration, and then a continuous reiteration of 
the panegyric, till these men of leisure begin to 
suspect themselves in the wrong, to fancy that there 
may really be something good lying perdu in the 
volume. In a fit of desperate curiosity they read 
it through critically, their indignation growing 
hotter at each succeeding page till it gets the bet- 
ter even of contempt. The result is, that reviews 
now appear in various quarters entirely at variance 
with the opinions so generally expressed, and 
which, but for these indignation reviews, would 
have passed universally current as the opinion of 
the public. It is in this manner that those gross 
seeming discrepancies arise which so often astenish 
us, but which vanish instantaneously in private 
society. 

But although it may be said, in general, that 
Mr. Bryant’s position is comparatively well settled, 
still for some time past there has been a growing 
tendency to under-estimate him. The new licen- 
tious ‘* schools”? of poetry—I do not now speak of 
the transcendentalists, who are the merest no- 
bodies, fatiguing even themsel ves—but tie Tenny- 
sonian and Barrettian schools, having, in their 
rashness of spirit, much in accordance with the 
whole spirit of the age, thrown into the shade ne- 
cessarily all that seems akin to the conservatism of 
half a century ago. The conventionalities, even 
the most justifiable decora of composition, are re- 
garded, per se, with a suspicious eye. WhenI say 
per se, 1 mean that, from finding them so long in 
connection with couservatism of thought, we have 
come at last to dislike them, not merely as the 
outward visible signs of that conservatism, but as 
things evil in themselves. It is very clear that 
those accuracies and elegancies of style, and of 
general manner, which in the time of Pope were 
considered as prima facie and indispensable indi- 
cations of genius, are now conversely regarded. 
How few are willing to admit the possibility of 
Yet this 


reconciliation is not only possible, but an absolute 


reconciling genius with artistic skill! 
necessity. It is a mere prejudice which has hith- 
erto prevented the union, by studiously insisting 
upon a natural repulsion which not only does not 
exist, but which is at war with all the analogies of 
nature. The greatest poems will not be written 
until this prejudice is annihilated; and I mean to 
express a very exalted opinion of Mr. Bryant when 
I say that his works in time to come will do much 
towards the annihilation. 

I have never disbelieved in the perfect consist- 
ency, and even congeniality, of the highest genius 
and the profoundest art; but in the case of the 
author of ** The Ages,’ I have fallen into the ge- 
neral error of undervaluing his poetic ability on 
account of the mere ‘‘ elegances and accuracies”? 
to which allusion has already been made. I con- 


fess that, with an absolute abstraction from all 
persona! feelings, and with the most sincere inten- 
tion to do justice, I was at one period beguiled 
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into this popular error; there can be no difficulty, 
therefore, on my part, in excusing the inadvertence 
in others. 

It will never do to claim for Bryant a genius of 
the loftiest order, but there has been latterly, since 
the days of Mr. Longfellow and Mr. Lowell, a 
growing disposition to deny him genius in any re- 
spect. He is now commonly spoken of as *‘ a man 
of high poetical talent, very ‘ correct,’ with a warm 
appreciation of the beauty of nature and great de- 
scriptive powers, but rather too much of the old- 
school manner of Cowper, Goldsmith and Young.”? 
This is the truth, but not the whole truth. Mr. 
Bryant has genius, and that of a marked character, 
but it has been overlooked by modern schools, 
because deficient in those externals which have 
become in a measure symbolical of those schools. 

Dr. Griswold, in summing up his comments on 
Bryant, has the following significant objections. 
** His genius is not versatile; he has related no 
history; he has not sung of the passion of love; 
he has not described artificial life. Still the ten- 
derness and feeling in ‘ The Death of the Flowers,’ 
* Rizpah,’ ‘ The Indian Girl’s Lament,’ and other 
pieces, show that he might have excelled in de- 
lineations of the gentler passions had he made 
them his study.”’ 

Now, in describing no artificial life, in relating 
no history, in not singing the passion of love, the 
poet has merely shown himself the profound artist, 
has merely evinced a proper consciousness that 
such are not the legitimate themes of poetry. That 
they are not, I have repeatedly shown, or attempt- 
ed to show, and to go over the demonstration now 
would be foreign to the gossiping and desultory 
nature of the present article. What Dr. Griswold 
means by ‘the gentler passions’’ is, I presume, 
not very clear to himself; but it is possible that 
he employs the phrase in consequence of the gen- 
tle, unpassionate emotion induced by the poems of 
which he quotes the titles. It is precisely this 
‘* unpassionate emotion”? which is the limit of the 
true poetical art. Passion proper and poesy are 
Poetry, in elevating, tranquilizes the 
For a 


discordant. 
soul. With the heart it has nothing to do, 
fuller explanation of these views I refer the reader 
to an analysis of a poem by Mrs. Welby—an ana- 
lysis contained in an article calied ‘* Marginalia,”’ 
and published about a year ago in ‘* The Demo- 
cratic Review.”’ 

The editor of ‘‘ The Poets and Poetry of Ame- 
rica’ thinks the literary precocity of Bryant remark- 
‘¢ There are few recorded more remarkable,” 
hesays. The first edition of * The Embargo” was 
in 1808, and the peet was born in 1794; he was 
more than thirteen, then, when the satire wae 
printed—although it is reported to have been writ 
I quote a few lines. 


able. 


ten a year earlier. 


“ Oh, might some patriot rise, the gloom dispel, 
Chase Error’s mist and break her magic spell! 
But vain the wish; for, hark! the murmuring meed 
Of hoarse applause from yonder shed proceed. 
Enter and view the thronging concourse there, 
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Intent with gaping mouth and stupid stare ; 
While in the midst their supple leader stands, 
Harangues aloud and flourishes his hands, 

To adulation tunes his servile throat, 

And sues successful for each blockhead’s vote.” 


This is a fair specimen of the whole, both as 
regards its satirical and rhythmical power. A 
satire is, of course, no poem. I have known boys 
of an earlier age do better things, although the 
case is rare. All depends upon the course of edu- 
cation. Bryant’s father ‘‘ was familiar with the 
best English literature, and perceiving in his son 
indications of superior genius, attended carefully 
to his inetruction, taught him the art of composi- 
tion, and guided his literary taste.” This being 
understood, the marvel of such verse as I have 
quoted ceases at once, even admitting it to be 
thoroughly the boy’s own work ; but it is difficult 
to make any such admission. The father must have 
suggested, revised, retouched. 

The longest poem of Bryant is “‘ The Ages”»— 
thirty-five Spenserian stanzas. It is the one im- 
proper theme of its author. The design is, “ from 
a survey of the past ages of the world, and of the 
successive advances of mankind in knowledge and 
virtue, to justify and confirm the hopes of the phi- 
lanthropist for the future destinies of the human 
race.’ All this would have been more rationally, 
because more effectually, accomplished in prose. 
Dismissing it as a poem, (which in its general tend- 
ency it is not,) one might commend the force of 
its argumentation but for the radical error of de- 
ducing a hope of progression from the cycles of 
physical nature. 

The sixth stanza is a specimen of noble versifi- 
cation (within the narrow limits of the Iambic Pen- 
tameter). 


“ Look on this beautiful world and read the truth 
In her fair page ; see, every season brings 
New change to her of everlasting youth ; 
Still the green soil with joyous living things 
Swarms; the wide air is full of joyous wings; 
And myriads still are happy in the sleep 
Of Ocean’s azure gulfs and where he flings 
The restless surge. Eternal Love doth keep 
In His complacent arms, the earth, the air, the deep.” 


The cadences here at page, swarms and surge, 
eannot be surpassed. There are comparatively 
few consonants. Liquids and the softer vowels 
abound, and the partial line after the pause at 
‘* surge,’’ with the stately march of the succeeding 
Alexandrine, is one of the finest conceivable finales. 

The poem, in general, has unity, completeness. 
Its tone of calm, elevated and hopeful contempla- 
tion, is well sustained throughout. There is an 
occasional quaint grace of expression, as in 


“ Nurse of full streams and lifter up of proud 
Sky-mingling mountains that o’erlook the cloud !” 


or of antithetical and rhythmical force combined, 
as in 


“The shock that harled 
To dust, in many fragments dashed and strown, 
The throne whose roots were in another world 
And whose far-stretching shadow awed our own.” 


But we look in vain for anything more worthy 
commendation. 

** Thanatopsis”’ is the poem by which its author 
is best known, but is by no means his best poem. 
It owes the extent of its celebrity to its nearly ab- 
solute freedom from defect, in the ordinary under- 
standing of the term. I mean to say that its nega- 
tive merit recommends it to the public attention. 
It is a thoughtful, well phrased, well constructed, 
well versified poem. The concluding thought is 
exceedingly noble, and has done wonders for the 
success of the whole composition. 

‘“*The Waterfowl” is very beautiful, but like 
‘* Thanatopsis,”? owes a great deal to its complete- 
ness and pointed termination. 

*¢ Oh, Fairest of the Rural Maids!’ will strike 
every poet as the truest poem written by Bryant. 
It is richly ideal. 

‘¢ June”’ is sweet and perfectly well modulated 
in its rhythm, and inexpressibly pathetic. It serves 
well to illustrate my previous remarks about pas- 
sion in its connection with poetry. In ‘* June” 
there is, very properly, nothing of the intense 
passion of grief, but the subdued sorrow which 
comes up, as if perforce, to the surface of the 
poet’s gay sayings about his grave, we find thrill- 
ing us to the soul, while there is yet a spiritual 
elevation in the thrill. 


“ And what if cheerful shouts at noon 

Come, from the village sent, 

Or songs of maids beneath the moon 
With fairy laughter blent? 

And what if, in the evening light, 

Betrothed lovers walk in sight 
Of my low monument? 

I would the lovely scene around 

Might know no sadder sight nor sound. 

I know—I know I should not see 
The season’s glorious show, 

Nor would its brightness shine for me, 
Nor its wild music flow ; 

But if around my place of sleep 

The friends I love should come to weep, 
They might not haste to go :— 

Soft airs, and song, and light, and bloom, 

Should keep them lingering by my tomb.” 


The thoughts here belong to the highest class of 
poetry, the imaginative-natural, and are of them- 
selves sufficient to stamp their author a man of 
genius. 

I copy at random a few passages of similar cast, 
inducing a similar conviction. 


“The great heavens 
Seem to stoop down upon the scene in love, 
A nearer vault and of a tenderer blue 
Than that which bends above the eastern hills.” 
* * >. > > * * 
“Till twilight blushed, and lovers walked and wooed 
In a forgotien language, and old tunes 
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From instruments of unremembered form, ' 
Gave the soft winds a voice.” 
* * * * . * . 
“ Breezes of the south, 
That toss the golden and the flame-like flowers, 
And pass the prairie hawk, that, poised on high, 
Flaps his broad wings, yet moves not.” 
* + * * * ~ * 
“On the breast of earth 
I lie, and listen to her mighty voice— 
A voice of many tones sent up from streams 
That wander through the gloom, from woods unseen, 
Swayed by the sweeping of the tides of atr; 
From rocky chasms where darkness dwells all day, 
And hollows of the great invisible hills, 
And sands that edge the ocean, stretching far 
Into the night—a melancholy sound!” 
* * * . * * * 
** All the green herbs 
Are stirring in his breath; @ thousand flowers 
By the road side and the borders of the brook, 
Nod gayly to each other.” 


[There is a fine ‘* echo of sound to sense” in 
** the borders of the brook,’’ etc.; and in the same 
poem from which these lines are taken, (** The 
Summer Wind,’’) may be found two other equally 
happy examples, e. g. 


“ For me, I lie 
Languitdly in the shade, where the thick turf, 
Yet virgin from the kisses of the sun, 
Retains some freshness.” 


And again— 


“ All is silent, save the faint 
And interrupted murmur of the bee 
Setiling on the sick flowers, and then again 
Instantly on the wing.” 


I resume the imaginative extracts.] 


* Paths, homes, graves, ruins. from the lowest glen 
To where life shrinks from the fierce Alpine air.” 
* . > > > > > 
“ And the blue gentian flower that in the breeze 
Nods lonely, of her beauteous race the last.” 
* . * * * . > 
“ A shoot of that old vine that made 
The nations silent in the shade.” 
* * > * . . > 
“ But neath yon erimson tree, 
Lover to listening maid might breathe his flame, 
Nor mark, within its roseate canopy, 
Her flush of maiden shame.” 
* + * * * . . 
“The mountains that infold, 
In their wild sweep, the coloured landscape roond, 
Seem groups of giant kings in purple and gold 
That guard the enchanted ground.” 


[This latter passage is especially beautiful. 
Happily to endow inanimate nature with sentience 
and a capability of action, is one of the severest 
tests of the poet.) 

* . . > . a > 
“ There is a power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast, 
The desert and ilimitable air, 


Lone. wandering, but not Jost.” 
. * 7 * ° . . 
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“ Pleasant shall be thy way, where weekly bows 
The shutting flowers and darkling waters pass, 
And ‘twizxt the o’ershadowing branches and the grass.” 
* * * * * * 
“Sweet odours in the sea air, sweet and strange, 
Shall tell the home-sick mariner of the shore, 
And. listening to thy murmur, he shal! deem 
He hears the rustling leaf and running stream.” 
7 * * * * * * 





In a ** Sonnet, To ,? are some richly imagi- 


native lines. I quote the whole. 


“ Ay, thou art for the grave ; thy glances shine 

Too brightly to shine long: another spring 

Shall] deck her for men’s eyes, but not for thine, 
Sealed in a sleep which knows no waking. 

The fields for thee have no medicinal leaf, 
And the vexed ore no mineral of power; 

And they who love thee wait in anxious grief 
Till the slow plague shal! bring the fata! hour. 

Glide sofily to thy rest, then: death should come 
Gently to one of gentle mould like thee, 

As light winds. wandering through groves of bloom, 
Detach the delicate blossom from the tree, 

Close thy sweet eyes calmly and without pain, 

And we will trust in God to see thee yet again.” 


The happiest finale to these brief extracts wil 
be the magnificent conclusion of ** Thanatopsis.”” 


“ So live, that, when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave— 
Like one that draws the drapery of his couch 
About him and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


In the minor morals of the muse Mr. Bryant 
excels. In versification (as far as he goes) he is 
unsurpassed in America—unless, indeed, by Mr. 
Sprague. Mr. Longfellow is not so thorough a 
versifier within Mr. Bryant’s limits, but a far bet- 
ter one upon the whole, on account of his greater 
range. Mr. B., however, is by no means always 
accurate—or defensible, for accurate is not the 
term. His lines are occasionally unpronounceable 
through excess of harsh consonants, as in 


“ As if they loved to breast the breeze that sweeps the 
cool clear sky.” 

Now and then he gets out of his depth in at- 
tempting anapwstic rhythm, of which he makes sad 
havoc, as in 

“ And Rizpah, once the loveliest of all 

That bloomed and smiled in the court of Saul.” 
Not unfrequently, too, even his pentameters are 


inexcusably rough, as in 


‘Kind influence. Lo! their orbs burn more bright,” 


which can only be read metrically by drawing out 
‘< influence”’ into three marked syllables, shorten- 
ing the long monosyllable ‘* Lo!*? and lengthening 
the short one “ their.”’ 

Mr. Bryant is not devoid of mannerisms, one of 
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the most noticeable of which is his use of the 
epithet ‘* old,’? preceded by some other adjective, 
¢. £.— 

“In all that proud old world beyond the deep ;” 

“ There is a tale about these gray old rocks ;” 

“The wide old woods resounded with her song ;” 

« —— and the gray old men that passed ;” 

“ And from the gray old trunks that high in heaven,” 


etc. etc. etc. These duplicates occur so frequently 
as to excite a smile upon each repetition. 

Of merely grammatical errors the poet is rarely 
guilty. Faulty constructions are more frequently 
chargeable to him. In “‘ The Massacre of Scio’ 


we read— 


NOR LPP 


“ Till the last link of slavery’s chain 
Is shivered to be worn no more.” 


PLP L LP 


What shall be worn no more? The chain, of } 
course—but the link is implied. It will be under- 
stood that I pick these flaws only with difficulty 
from the poems of Bryant. He is, in the “ minor 
morals,” the most generally correct of our poets. | 
He is now fifty-two years of age. In height, he } 
is, perhaps, five feet nine. His frame is rather } 
robust. His features are large but thin. His coun- 
tenance is sallow, nearly bloodless. His eyes are 
piercing gray, deep set, with large projecting eye- { 
brows. His mouth is wide and massive, the ex- } 


pt td. 


pression of the smile hard, cold—even sardonic. 
The forehead is broad, with prominent organs of 
ideality ; a good deal bald; the hair thin and gray- 
ish, as are also the whiskers, which he wears in a 
simple style. His bearing is quite distinguished, 
full of the aristocracy of intellect. In general, he 
looks in better health than before his last visit to 
England. He seems active—physically and mo- 
rally—energetic. Hisdress is plain to the extreme 
of simplicity, although of late there is a certain 
degree of Anglicism about it. 

In character no man stands more loftily than 
Bryant. The peculiarly melancholy expression of 
his countenance has caused him to be accused of 
harshness, or coldness of heart. Never was there 
a greater mistake. His soul is charity itself, in all 
respects generous and noble. His manners are 
undoubtedly reserved. ; 

Of late days he has nearly, if not altogether 
abandoned literary pursuits, although stil] editing, 
with unabated vigour, “‘ The New York Evening 
Post.*? He is married, (Mrs, Bryant still living,) 
has two daughters, (one of them Mrs. Parke God- 
win,) and is residing for the present at Vice-Chan- 
celor McCown’s, near the junction of Warren and 
Church streets.—I have thought that these brief 
personal details of one of the most justly celebrated 
men in America, might not prove uninteresting to 
some of the readers of “*‘ The Lady’s Book.”? 
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BESIDE THE RUINED CONVENT WALL. 


BY MARY L. LAWSON. 


Besrpk the ruined convent wall 
I stood last eve to gaze 
Upon the river’s placid breast, 
Where slept the twilight rays; 
And while thus wrapt in musing mood, 
The moonlight’s melting beam ; 
Stole soft and silent o’er the scene, 
And waked me from my dream. 


Bat as I tarned to leave the spot, 
A strain—so sweet, so clear— 
Of heavenly music floated round, 
I, starting, paused to hear: 
It was not like the merry notes 
That shepherds love to sing, i 
Nor did it breathe the sadder tones 
That vesper chauntings bring. 


Unearthly grew the melody 
Of that enchanting air, 

Whose low and thrilling harmony 
Was painful bliss to share. 

It died awuy so gradually 
I knew not it was o’er, 

And long I breathless listened for 
The strain that came no more. 


Amid the cloisters dim ' roamed— 
The pale stars glimmered fair 

On broken arch and mouldering hall, $ 
But no one lingered there ; ; 


Yet where the lengthened shadows fell 
Upon the time-stained floor, 

A band of pallid spirits passed 
From out the hingeless door. 


And in the rigid group I traced 
A form I knew like mine, 

Save that a snow-white winding sheet 
Around it seemed to twine— 

And deadly horror shook my frame 
And stole each sense away, 

For when mine eyes unclosed again 
They hailed returning day. 


I asked an aneient villager 
Whence came the mystic strain? 
He cast upon my fading brow 
A glance of silent pain ; 
And when I urged him still to speak, 
He whispered, “‘ Those who hear 
The haunted convent’s music wild 
Are warned that death is near.” 


I feel its chill upon my soul— 
Its shadows round me thrown— 
And I will breathe my latest sigh 
’Mid strangers or alone: 
But when my weary heart is still, 
As evening sunbeams fade, 
‘They'll lay me, in a dreamless sleep, 
Beneath the convent’s shade. 








BUDDELOW.* 

AN AMERICAN SONG. 
WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY 
PROF, FREDERICK W. HORNCASTLE. 
{Expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book.} 
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I singthe praiseof Buddelow, Buddelow, Bud - de-low,I singthe praise of 














































































































; Where the gentle wa - ters flow, There the tufted trees, and the fresh’ning breeze, The 


gentle stream and the shady trees Shall lend their aid to charm the eye, And 





* This beautiful spot is near Providence, Rhode Island, and ie greatly frequented by parties for the 
clam-fish. 
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hours have fled, At Nature’s table 


hours have fied. 
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With deep regret we record the death of Mrs. Mar- 
GaRET Gopey, mother of L. A. Godey. She died on the 
22d of February, after a most distressing illness, which 
she bore with the calmness of a Christian. 

The numerous readers of the Lady’s Book who may ° 
have regretted its delay for several months past, will now 
understand the painful nature of those duties which en- 
grossed the proprietor, and their kind hearts will sympa- 
thize with the filial sorrow of an only son. It is the least 
we can say in this brief notice, that all who knew this 
excellent and intelligent lady, honoured and loved her— 
and that she was such a mother as, to use the Janguage 
of the celebrated Richter, will cause her children to 
venerate all mothers. 8. J. Have. 





? 
“ No one finds that which he has no sou! to seek for, or 
eye to perceive,” says an elegant writer. The great dis- : 
coveries in the physical world by men of science were not } 
their inventions; the things were there before they search- 
ed. They discovered the things they sought, because they { 
knew them when they saw them; and the powers of na- ; 
ture are not limited to any particular age. The “ mighty 5 
dead” are not mighty because they are dead, though it } 
would seem that so many people think so. They were { 
once alive, and—laughed at. } 
A very comforting reflection to those who feel their 
talents and exertions have been undervalued! Work } 
away, 
“ Success is secure unless energy fails.” 


The novelists of the present day have an easy task 
compared with the writers of fiction in the olden times. 
Only think of the romance of the “Great Cyrus,” in ten 
volumes—or that still longer work, “Le Roman de Perre- 
forest,” in six folios! “The Wandering Jew” is, to be 
sure, spun out somewhat after the same fashion; but, 
among the thousands or millions who have looked it over, 
will one dare to say, “T have read it all?” 

Dr. Johnson averred that there were only three books 
written by mere men, which their readers ever wished 
longer—Don Quixotte, Robinson Crusoe, and the Pilgrim’s 
Progress The wish for long books has not increased 
since his day. Those who would now succeed, particu- 
larly in magazine writing, must study brevity, as though 
it were not only the soul of wit, but of talent and genius. 
Soon it may be the fashion to write as for the magnetic 
telegraph—give the pith of a chapter in a sentence, jot 
down the leading words, and let the reader fill up the 
letter or story. At any rate, we must avoid what some 
one calls the “ anemony of words.” 

“There is something in the shape of harps as though 
they had been made by music,” says the author of “ Fes- 
tus,”—and so we think every elegant pursuit and delicate 
employment have a tendency to refine and shape the 
minds of those who pursue them. 

The cultivation of flowers and the study of botany are 
pursuits so in unison with the young and lovely, that they 
harmonize naturally. This is the season for gardening, 
and we trust all of our readers are looking for much of 
their enjoyment, during the next six months, in the society 
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of those sweet companions of our first mother, whose loss 
the great Bard makes the bitterest source of her sorrow 
when banished from Eden 


“ Oh, flowers, 
That never will in other climate grow, 
My early visitation and my last 
At even; which I bred up with tender hand 
From the first opening bad, and gave ye names. 
Who now shall rear ye to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, or water from th’ ambrosial fount?” 


A home never seems to Jack elegance and beauty if 
adorned with flowers. How a few flower pots, seen 
through the window, influence the feelings of the passer- 
by! We are sure there is some one within who has 
sweet thoughts and pure fancies—some one we could 
like if not love. The convolvulus, trained to hang in 
festoons around the windows, with its beautiful blossoms 
of various colours, forms, to the eye of taste, a lovelier 
ornament to the cottagé parlour than the most splendid 
damask hangings would afford. The columbine trailing 
its vines over the portico, the garden walk fringed with 
sweet pinks and violets, and the arbour shaded with roses 
—how easily in the country these requisites of pleasure 
may be obtained; and how much of the neatness, order, 
cheerfulness and virtue of families is dependent on such 
innocent and tranquilizing pursuits, it were vain to cal- 
culate. But the city flowers must be cultivated in the 
heart rather than the garden. To give relief and employ- 
ment to those who have passed the late cold, cheerless 
winter in poverty and suffering would be the most effec- 
tual way of causing that joy which is more welcome than 
the first wild flower of the season to blossom in our paths. 
It is only by words of kindness and acts of beneficence 
that we can keep the affections, those sweet buds and 
flowers of the heart, always pure and bright. 

It is encouraging to every aspirant for literary excel- 
lence to mark the rapid increase of influence which lite- 
rary pursuits are obtaining. In ourown country no public 
testimonials or government pensions are bestowed; but 
literary men are honoured by stations of high importance 
in the nation. In Great Britain, however, these substan- 
tial rewards are given to women as well as to men, and 
within the last ten years about twenty persons have been 
thus distinguished. The pensions are granted for life. 
Mrs. Somerville and Lady Morgan have each three hun- 
dred pounds annually. This government favour to Lady 
Morgan is a great triumph. The abuse of the London 
Quarterly, and that of all the other Tory organs, has been 
poured out on the head of that lady in overwhelming 
measure. But her genius has triumphed at last. Her 
writings bad many faults—but her true, patriotic and 
noble heart always shone through the mist of a crude 
style and the cloud of egotism which sometimes veiled or 
marred her best productions. M:ss Mitord—dear, delight- 
ful Mary Mitford, whom we always wish with us when 

we see a charming prospect or take a pleasant walk— 
she too has a pension. We hope it will not induce her 
to live at ease and forget the many who are looking for 
amusement from her pleasant fancies. No writer sketches 
village scenes with so much grace. We hope to see our 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, soon on the list of literary 
favourites who are rewarded by their Sovereign. Their 
“ History of Ireland” deserves such a compliment. 

Wrevyrer rw tae Cocnrry.— Who that has enjoyed the 
seene in childhood can ever forget the sublimity and 
purity of its pleasures? Here is the beautiful miniature 
of a snow storm, taken from life by the fair hand of a 
country maiden. [i is pleasant, now the cold Winter is 
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past, to find that such bright fancies were left on his 
path. 

“ Now, long lines of darkly shaded ridges canopy the 
vault of heaven, crowding on each other as if striving 
for station near the Storm King. We might imagine hea- 
ven’s laboratory manufacturing drifts of snow and ice- 
bergs! Denser mingle the precursors of the winter storm, 
and now all is merged in one vast dome of commingled 
preparation. Specimens of power fall from the heavens; 
so white, so large, so silent; they flutter, as though fea- 
thers from the dove of promise were sent to cheer the 
surrounding gloom; but, like false harbingers of hope, 
they vanish in our grasp! But now a fleecy cloud de- 
scends; it hovers over us, and we can almost see the 
snow flakes careering in its bosom, as though impatient 
of restraint to scatter its contents over the seared earth. 
Again tokens of the storm are softly falling; they are 
smaller than their pioneers; they come with regularity ; 
and every particle is distinct and perfect. Oh! it is a 
shower of alabaster stars; so white, so pure, they emit 
crystal rays of themselves. How daintily they nesile in 
the bosom of their mother earth, or dally with each other 
as they exchange places on her lap, as though too airy to 
alight, too volatile to sink to rest. 

“ Now the pure snow overspreads the earth like a rich 
robe of ermine; barren fields are decked, and sandy hil- 
locks rise in graceful swells under itsenvelop. The trees 
and shrubs are covered with its delicate tracery, now 
forming lily cups to retain its feathery heaps upon their 
interlaced branches, or drooping in wreaths or festoons 
about them. The dull fences and broken hedges look re- 
novated, and as boundaries to new treasure lands. The 
buildings and door steps are tiled with white marble; 
domestic animals stand still, while the snow sofily gathers 
upon their broad backs, as though ruminating upon the 
lovely carpet spread out before them. Whata fairy scene! 
I feel tempted to stand in the magic distillation until I 
become, in appearance, the stricken wife of Lot. 

“Who ever saw the like of this in Brick and Mortar 
City, where a hand-breadth of the meridian sky can 
scarcely be seen, and snow is not allowed to rest where 
it falls a moment? To the man of business the winter 
storm brings disquiet; to the man of pleasure, restraint 
The sons and daughiers of luxury look from their cur- 
tained windows upon the soiled pavement, and say, ‘we 
cannot walk to-day.’ The humbie seamstress and la- 
bourer think of their long, dull waik to their homes; the 
poor shudder at their scant fuel and half-clad children. 
None can discover any charms in the ‘elements and 
seasons.’ ” 


Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS.— The following articles are 
accepted. “ Reminiscence,” “ Tableaux,” * Toneta,” “A 
Fragment,” and * A Morning Picture.” 

We have no room for the following: “The Forsaken,” 
“Tribute of Affection,” “ Life beyond the Grave,” “ Fan- 
cy’s Flight,” “An Ode to Victoria Regina,” and “The 
Water Lily, an Indian Sketch.” The following stanza we 
select from “ A Sister's Call to her Brother.” That poem, 
and the others accompanying it, though displaying traces 
of poetic feeling, are not quite fitted to appear in the La- 
dy’s Book. 


But where art thou, my brother? 
Oh! send and tell us where ; 
Perchance thou’rt sick and lonely? 
If so, we'll] come and share, 

And tenderly watch o’er thee, 

And lighten every care: 

Then send and tel! us, brother, 

Or we shall all despair. 
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Messrs Carey & Hart have published “Lives of Distin- 
guished American Naval Officers,” by J. Fenimore Cooper, 
author of the “ Spy,” “ Pioneers,” “Red Rover,” &c. Mr. 
Cooper’s extensive means of information respecting the 
naval history of our country are well known, and he has 
used them with great advantages in these biographies. 
The volume before us contains full and satisfactory lives 
of Bainbridge, Shaw, Preble, Shubrick and Somers, evi- 
dently derived from origina! sources. Either of these 
lives is worth more than the low price demanded for the 
whole volume. We shall look with impatience for the 
succeeding volumes. For sale by G. B. Zieber & Co. 

The same publishers have issued “ Pickings from the 
Port Folio of the Reporter of the New Orleans ‘ Picayune,” 
with eight engravings from original designs by Darley. 
Good wine needs no bush, says the proverb. All the 
world kuows that the reporter of the Picayune is one of 
the prime wits of the day; and this volume from his pen 
contains more genuine humour than is to be found in any 
other single volume extant. For sale by G. B. Zieber & 
Co. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have also published “The Incog- 
nito, or Sins and Peccadilloes,” by Don T. de Trueba, au- 
thor of the “ Romance of History,” “ Spain,” “ The Casti- 
lian,” &c. A first-rate novel in the cheap pamphlet style. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New York, aud Mr. Geo. 
S. Appleton, Philadelphia, have published “A First Latin 
Book,” by Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A , Rector of 
Lynden, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
carefully revised and corrected, by Rev. J. A. Spencer, 
A.M. From the fifth London edition. This book de- 
velops a complete and radical change and a great im- 
provement in the mode of instruction in Latin. It is 
predicated on nature and common sense, and will un- 
doubted!y command the immediate attention of the friends 
of education. Teachers can now accomplish in a few 
months what used to be the work of whole years, and 
the work will be thorough as well as rapid. 

The same publishers have issued “M. Guizoft’s History 
of the English Revolution of 1640, commonly called the Great 
Rebellion, from the Accession of Charks I. to his Death.” 
This work has won its way to universal favour in Europe, 
and we are rejoiced to see it brought out in so elegant a 
form in this country. No Englishman could treat the sub- 
ject with the same calmness and freedom from party spirit 
as M. Guizot has done. The work jorms a part of Apple- 
ton’s “ Literary Miscellany.” 

Messrs. Appletons have also published “Little Lessons 
Sor Little Learners, in Words of One Syllable,” by Mrs. 
Barwell, author of “Sunday Lessons for Little People,” 
an excellent first reading book, very beautifully embel- 
lished. 

Mesars. Wiley & Putnam have published “Father Ri- 
pa’s Residence at the Court of Peking.” ‘Translated by F. 
Prandé This is a very delightful book. It is written 
with that earnest ingenuousness which marks the works of 
the best Italian narrators, and gives to their histories and 
biographies all the charms of the mosi delightful works of 
ficuon The information it contains is curious, and by no 
means unimportant at the present time when China is 
rapidly opening her hitherto sealed arcana to the curious 
researches of other nations. The volume forms a part of 
“ Wiley & Putnam’s Foreign Library.” 


BOOK TABLE. 


The same publishers have issued “Notes of a Journey 
Srom Cornhill to Cairo,” by Michael Ange!o Titmarsh. 
This is a capital book of travels. The author, Mr. Thack- 
eray has a talent at narrative and minute description 
which very strongly reminds us of Dickens in his best 
sketches, whilst the cavalier style in which he treats the 
monks and convents and holy places seen on his journey, 
savours strongly of the spirit of the author of Eothen. 
Commend us to travels like this, which can be read with- 
out effort and with ever-increasing pleasure. 

Speaking of Dickens, Messrs. Wiley & Putnam have 
issued Part I. of his * Traveling Letters, written on the Road,” 
full of humour and whim, as the traveling letters of the 
illustrious biographer of Mr. Pickwick should be. 

Messrs Wiley & Putnam have also published “ Keats’ 
Poetical Works,” forming two parts of the “Library of 
Choice Reading,” and “Thiodolf the Icelander,” and “As- 
lauga’s Knight,” forming Nos. 60 and 61 of the same se- 
ries. Keats has long been recognized as one of the most 
imaginative and delightful poets of England, notwith- 
standing the harsh judgment of the Edinburgh Review; 
and Fouqué, the author of * Aslauga’s Knight,” has held a 
first-rate rank among romance writers ever since his 
delightful “ Undine” was published, some twenty-five 
years ago. The above works are for sale by Zieber, and 
by J. W. Moore, Chestnut sircet below Fifth. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published the “Die- 
tionary of Practical Medicine, Pari 12th.” Also, “The Pie- 
torial Bible, No. 50.” For sale by G. B Zieber & Co. 

Messrs. Harpers have also published “Memoirs of Rew 
Alex. Proudfit, with Selections from his Diary and Cor- 
respondence,” &c., by John Forsyth, D.D. This excellent 
piece of religious biography is beautifully got up, with a 
fine mezzotint portrait of the Rev. Mr. Proudfit. It is for 
sale by G B. Zieber & Co., Ledger Buildings. 

The same publishers have also added to their “ Library 
of Select Novels,” ‘The Elves, translated from the German 
of Tieck, by Thomas Carlyle, with other Tales and Sketches.” 
“The Lady of Milan, or Fidelity unto Death,” edited by 
Mrs. Thomson. “ The Queen of Denmark, a Historical 
Novel,” by Mrs. Gore. These novels are well selected, 
as those of the Harpers invariably are. They are for sale 
by G. B. Zieber & Co. 

Messrs. E. Ferrett & Co. have published several choice 
novels during the last month, among which are “Wat 
tham,” by Leitch Ritchie. “ Aruitzner, or the German's 
Tale,” by the author of the “Canterbury Tales.” “The 
Dead Boxer, an Irish Legend,” by William Carleton, au- 
thor of “Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.” “Cow- 
sin Hinton.” “Who shail be Heir?” “Nan Darrell,” and 
“The Secret Foe.” All by Miss Pickering. 

The same publishers have also issued a splendid octavo 
volume of Miss Pickering’s novels, handsomely bound 
for libraries. 

The same publishers have issued “The Mother,” by T. 8. 
Arthur, author of “The Maiden” and “The Wife.” This 
volume, which has been long and impatiently awaited 
by those who were so fortunate as to have read “The 
Maiden” and “The Wife,” is one of those excellent fic- 
tions which are fuil of moral truth; and, like the author's 
other domestic tales it commends itself to all lovers of 
true beauty and real worth in character. It is for sale by 


the publishers, EF. Ferrett & Co., and by G. B. Zieber & Co. 
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Messrs. Ferrett & Co. have also published several addi- 
tional! pieces of cheap music. Among others we notice 
“The London Polka Quadrilles,.” by Glover, arranged for 
the piano, with a description of the figures. “Ph#lip the 
Falconer,” by Bellamy, music by Loder. “Moore's Melo- 
dies,” Part If. “Bethoven’s Waltzes.” “Melodies of Albi- 
on,” and a new edition of “Music from the Opera of the 
Enchantress.” which is now running so successfully in 
this city. For sale by G. B. Zieber & Co. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have published “The Sports- 
man’s Library; or, Hints on the Hunter, Hunting, Hounds, 
Shooting, Game, Sporting, Dogs, Fishing,” &c. &c. By 
John Mills, author of the “Old English Gentleman,” &c. 
This is a systematic and well-written treatise of the sub- 
jects indicated in the title, with a full and careful index 
for reference. It will be found extremely useful not only 
for sportsmen, but for all who keep horses and dogs. 

Messrs. Perkins & Purves, 142 Chestnut street, have pub- 
lished “Rosa of Linden Castle, or Filial Affection: a Tale for 
Parents and Children.” By the author of “ The Basket of 
Flowers.” Translated, altered and arranged, by A. H. 
Lockman, Pastor of the First Lutheran Congregation at 
York, Pa. This is a beautiful story, full of romantic and 
touching interest as well as moral and religious instruc- 
tion. It is embellished with exquisite engravings from 
the original designs of that first-rate artist, W. Croome, 
Esq., of Phila. The first edition,ran off in a few days. 

Messrs. Clark & Austin, New York, have published 
“The Poems of Alfred B. Street.” Complete edition. Mr 
Street has too long been a favourite with the public for 
his poems to require any heralding of the critic. The 
spirited publishers have done their duty well, and given 
the works of an old public favourite in a style befitting 
their high merit. 

Mr. J. W. Moore, 138 Chestnut street, has commenced 
his “ Select Library” by the publication of “Memoirs of the 
Pretenders and their Adherents,” by John Heneage Jesse, 
author of “ Memoirs of the Court of England,” &c. This 
work is written in the same lively anecdotie style which 
has rendered the author’s previous productions so remark- 
ably popular. It relates to a very interesting period of 
history, and sets before us in lively colours the whole form 
and action of a stirring age. If such works as this are to 
form ‘ Moore’s Select Library,” it will be extremely 
popular. 

Mesers. Wiley & Putnam have added to their “ Library 
of Choice Reading,” the second part of “Hazlit’s Table 
Talk,” an extremely interesting and valoable work from 
one of the ablest pens of England. 

The same pablishers have added to their “ Library of 
American Books,” the second series of Mr. Simms’ popu- 
lar collection of tales, entitled “The Wigwam and the Ca- 
biny These are among the choicest stories of that popu- 
lar writer, and are more ptable to readera in general 
than his novels. 

“The Flutis?s Monthly Bijou,” for January and Febru- 
ary. “ Texas Quick Step,” composed for the piano forte. 
“Pray without Ceasing.” “The Young Highland Girl.” All 
the above are from the press of J. G. Osborne, and pub- 
lished ix his usual correct manner. We invite attention 
to his music saloon, 112 Soath Third street. 

Messrs. Wiley & Putnam have made valuable additions 
to their “ Library of Choice Reading,” among which are 
the last two numbers of the “Letters and Speeches of Oliver 
Cromwelt,” by Thomas Carlyle, one of the most important 
additions to historical literature made for years. “Sketches 

Srom Life,’ by Laman Blanchard, an extremely interest- 
ing book, and one of the best productions of its lamented 
author. “The Cricket on the Hearth,” by Charles Dickens, 
a delightful story, by far the best of Boz’s recent works ; 
and Fairfax’s excellent translation of “ Tasso’s Jerusalem.” 
These books are for sale by J. W. Moore. 














Gen. Morris’s new weekly, we understand, is doing 
immensely well. The Brigadier is determined to com- 
mand success. 

“Neal's Gazette” bids fair to have as large a list soon as 
the “Saturday Courier” Neal is the editor to manage a 
paper. His “Charcoal Sketches” alone are worth the 
price of the paper. 


Pennsyivamia InstirvTe For THe Dear anp Dums.— 
We have received the Report of the Directors of this in- 
teresting Institution for 1845, and are gratified to learn it 
continues to be admirably conducted. The whole number 
of pupils on the first of the year was 106, Of this number, 

70 are supported by Pennsylvania. 

13 “ 


New Jersey. 
7 “ Maryland. 
3 *" Delaware. 
13 id the Institution or by their friends. 


The charge for tuition, boarding, lodging, clothing, and 
dical attend , &c. &c., is only one hundred and 
sixty dollars a year. 

Applicants for the bounty of Pennsylvania must apply 
to A. B. Hulton, Esq., Principal of the Institution. Those 
for the bounty of New Jersey, to the Governor of that 
State. Those for the bounty of Maryland, to the Levy 
Courts or Commissioners of the several counties, or to the 
Mayor and City Council of Baltimore; and those for the 
bounty of Delaware, to the Associate Judges of the State. 
Any information that may be desired by the friends of the 
Deaf Mate, will be cheerfully given by the Principal on 
application to him. The most advantageous time for the 
admission of pupils is in the early part of October; they 
will, however be received at other times. 

The time allowed by Pennsylvania is siz years; while 
New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland allow only five 
years—a period certainly too short. 

We regret that the friends of the Institution are so 
limited as to preclude the admission of all the indigent 
mutes of Pennsylvania who should be educated in this 
Institation, in which there are ample accommodations for 
a much larger number than are at present there. 

Visitors are admitted on Thursdays at 3} o’clock, P. M. 
Tickets of admission (gratis) may be obtained from any 
of the Managers— and we venture to say that no person 
of intelligence and benevolence can fail to be highly gra- 
tified by witnessing the benefits conferred by the noble 
charity. 





By looking at our cover it will be seen that a rare 
chance is offered to those who want the very best line, 
stipple and mezzotint engravings at a very low price, for 
scrap books or for port folios. 


We have been presented by the publisher with a plate 
of Trumbull’s Portrait of Washington, mezzotinted by 
Warner, and beautiful it is. We understand that it is 
the intention of the publisher to dispose of it by agents 
throughout the city. Purchasers of this picture are cer- 
tain of one thing—a correct likeness of the Father of his 
Country. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

We present this number of the Lady’s Book to our pa- 
trons and the public with the full assurance that it will 
meet with their approbation. An original design, by 
Darley, of Washington’s First Interview with Mrs. Cus- 
tis, engraved in Ellis’s best manner, is our first plate. 
Our second is one of our inimitable Fashion Plates, co- 
loured—such a plate as only ourselves can give, engraved 
and coloured in this country agreeably to the pare tastes 
of our fair countrywomen. We shall continue the fash- 
ions in this style throughout the year. Our next will be 
fashions for children’s summer dresses. 
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